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KING ALFRED'S GREAT LEGACY. 


OUR FLOATING 


BULWARK 


AND ITS HISTORY. 


By HELEN C, GORDON. 


It may be indeed said that Alfred was the first ruler of 
England who learnt and put into practice the truth that the 
safety of England depends upon her Fleet, and that the 
real protectors of our country are our sailors.—ARNOLD- 
Forster: “‘ A History oF ENGLAND.” 


” MONG the high tides of our 

Kalendars” we have set the 
summer of this year in golden letters— 
the Millenary of the King who has left us 


rich in remembrances of good works ; and 


a 


possibly afford ; and an advantage gained 
by him over the Danes at Swanage—the 
first naval victory in our annals—encour- 
aged him in a scheme to build ships after 
a design cf his own, longer, higher, and 
swifter than the war-galleys of the Vikings. 
The Peace of Wedmore enabled him to 
carry out his plans of safeguarding his 
kingdom, but of his immediate successors 
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‘who, most notable of these memorial gifts, 
laid for us the foundation of the Fleet of 
England, “ which hath ever been its greatest 
defence and ornament: it is its ancient 
and natural strength.” 

Beset by swarms of piratical Danish 
marauders, who in their strange black 
garb—tell birds of prey—swooped down 
upon our fertile shores and harried them, 
small wonder that Alfred realised to the 
full that “this precious stone set in a 
silver sea” needed a stronger protection 
than any armed force on land could 
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only Ethelred made any attempt towards 
the maintenance of a regular Navy, by 
enacting a law whereby each owner of 
310 hydes of land should furnish one 
vessel for the service of the country. It 
was left to Norman William, who set sail 
himself for conquest, to prevent others 
from following his example, by establishing 
the Cinque Ports, and granting them 
certain privileges on condition that they 
should be in readiness at forty days’ notice 
to supply fifty-seven stout ships for the 
King’s use in time of peril and need. 
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From this reign also dates the first 
attempt to arrogate to ourselves the 
command of (to begin with) the narrow 
seas; later to be followed up by John’s 
bold declaration that all foreign ships that 
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evolved the *‘ Union Jack,” so called from 
the King’s name, James (Jacques), mean- 
ing Jacques’ Union. Not yet, let it be 


fully understood, was it the “ Jack” of 
to-day, for two centuries later St. Patrick 
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failed to strike their colours to the British 
flag should be deemed fair and lawful 
prize. Thenceforward, “the Vantage of 
Strength at Sea, which is one of the 
Principall Dowries of this Kingdome of 
Great Brittaine,’ has been most strenu- 
ously upheld; and when Philip of Spain 
came over to this.country to wed Queen 
Mary, the Spaniards received a somewhat 
warmer welcome than they had antici- 
pated in good round shot because they had 
failed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British flag. Nor was Lord William 
Howard long in apprising them of. the 
reason of this strange, unlooked-for greet- 
ing, and only when they had hauled down 
their colours did the firing cease. In 
those days it was the Ensign of St. George 
which floated from the main-topmast head 
of our vessels. This, our first national! 
flag, still survives in the flag par excellence 
of our Navy, the White Ensign, albeit 
with the addition of the Union Jack in 
the “canton,” or top corner near the staff. 

With the Union of England and Scot- 
land there arose the necessity of inter- 
mingling the badge of our patron saint 
with that of St. Andrew, and from the 
respective flags of the two countries was 


had to be represented as well on our 
national banner, and a red diagonal cross. 
which bears his name, but in reality 
originated from the arms of the FitzGerald 
family, was superimposed upon that of 
St. Andrew. This, however, was not until 
1801, and in the meantime an immense 
though gradual change had been effected 
in our naval establishment. 

The history of the Medieval Navy is. 
very much one with that of the merchant 
service; for if the Sovereign lacked a 
sufficient number of galleys and galliasses, 
which was by no means unusual, he either 
hired or impressed such of his subjects’ 
ships as seemed desirable for his require- 
ments. They were all rude enough in 
their construction, as far removed as. 
possible from our modern ideas of a 
man-of-war, being, for the most part, 
merely undecked boats, with a cabin only 
in the bows, outrigger galleries for the 
rowers, and mainly propelled by means of 
human muscle. The stern and prow were 
almost invariably very high, the latter 
frequently carved at its extremity into the 
shape of an animal’s head, and, in a war- 
galley, fitted with a spear for “ ramming.” 
The steering-gear consisted of a large 
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broad oar at the ship’s counter, worked in 
a noose of rope, or else passed through a 
hole in a piece of wood fastened to the 
side of the vessel. There was a castle in 
the stern, sometimes greatly ornamented, 
after the fashion of the times, and the men- 
at-arms were crowded into the hold, with 
their shields hanging over the bulwarks. 

It was in such vessels as these that in 
1293 the English avenged the murder of a 
comrade in a French port by a successful 
naval engagement in the Channel; and, 
forty years later, gained the victory of Sluys 
with 240 sail under the command of the Earl 
of Arundel, subsequently blockading Brest. 

The mode of warfare was as rude and 
simple as the ships: the crossbowmen, 
archers, slingers, and hurlers discharged 
their missiles when within a convenient 
distance of the enemy. If the boats came 
alongside of each other the combatants 
engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
The crew, numbering not more than from 
twenty-five to thirty all told, apparently 
confined their energies to the guidance of 
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with leathern helmets and jacks, display- 
ing either the colours and devices of the 
companies of archers and arbalisters, or 
the livery and cognisances of the King, 
their leaders, or, still more frequently, the 
livery and badges of the Cinque Ports— 
“‘a cote of white cotyn with a red crosse 
and the armes of the Portes underneath.” 
The clothing of the men who laboured at 
the oars was necessarily of the slightest 
description, and the mariners proper 
under the boatswain long loose 
body - garments falling to the knees, 
which permitted perfect freedom of action, 
and were girt about the waist with a knife 
thrust at one side—much as the Butes- 
carles of Harold were garbed, only i 

russet-coloured homespun instead of blue. 
Under the early Tudors some kind of 
green and white livery seems to have been 
the common wear for seamen, and we 
read also of ‘“‘ watchett or skie-coloured 
cloth.” At this period of history our 


wore 


Sovereigns began to recognise the advisa- 
bility of maintaining a naval force in 
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the vessel, for in all the illustrations of 
Medizval conflicts by sea which have 
come down to us there is a marked 
distinction between the costume of the 
soldiers and sailors. The former always 
appear in full armour of the period, often 


IN THE TIME OF JAMES I. 


times of peace as well as of war, and 
Henry VII. built the Great Harry, the 
earliest war-vessel of any appreciable size, 
which carried twenty-three great guns, 
the shot of some of her cannon weighing 
as much as 30 lb. — heavier than the 
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cannon-balls used three hundred years 
iater at the battle of Trafalgar. 

King Hal perfected his father’s designs, 
and laid the foundation of the British Navy 
as a distinct service by establishing royal 
dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich, and 





FIGURE OF LORD NELSON, CUT FROM A SOLID 
BLOCK OF SILVER WEIGHING 893 02. 
Presented to Nelson by George 111. on the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Nile. 


Portsmouth ; and by instituting an 
Admiralty and Navy Board, as well as 
a permanent /fersonnel — admirals, vice- 
admirals, captains, and seamen—with a 
definite rate of pay for each grade. 
Several large vessels were also built in 
this reign ; but unfortunately, under 
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Edward VI. and Mary, this new-born 
efficiency was not maintained, and it would 
have gone hardly with England when 
threatened by the Invincible Armada had 
Elizabeth not been able to fall back upon 
the co-operation and support of the 
merchant - traders, even though their 
largest vessel “‘was scarce bigger than a 
modern coasting collier.” It was piracy— 
the germ of all sea-power—that saved us. 
When the mighty Spanish galleons were 
being fitted up in Cadiz Roads preparatory 
to the conquest of our country, the “ bark 
of the English water-dogs ” was first heard 
outside the harbour, and Drake, at the 
head of some twenty-five to thirty sail, 
dashed in among the enemy, and suc- 
ceeded, to use his own characteristic 
phrase, “‘ in singeing the beard of the King 
of Spain.” Vice-Admiral Borough, who 
was in command of her Majesty’s vessels, 
declined to risk them in this hazardous 
enterprise, and subsequently again oppo- 
sing his coadjutor, Drake lost all patience, 
locked him up in the cabin of one of his 
own ships, and packed him off home with 
scant ceremony, to make what moan he 
pleased to a Queen who was known to 
have small sympathy with fanéants. The 
sailing of the Spanish fleet had been 
delayed by a whole twelvemonth, thanks 
to this famous exploit, and Elizabeth had 
breathing-space in which to collect her 
forces. When all was said, these seemed 
scarce adequate to cope with such over- 
whelming odds; and many there were, 
happily unheeded, who counselled the 
Queen to put no reliance upon her power 
at sea. Yet, despite gloomy forebodings, 
and the united prayers of Catholic 
Christendom, for once the “big bat- 
talions” did not conquer. The galleys 
and galliasses of Spain were out-manceuvred 
by the tiny craft of Elizabeth’s bold 
privateers, which carried sails trimmed fore 
and aft, the marvellous invention of Mr. 
Fletcher, of Rye, in the previous reign. 
The art of . shipbuilding improved 
wonderfully at this period, and, under the 
early Stuarts, studding-sails, top-gallant 
sails, sprit-sails, and top-sails were added 
to the courses; the anchor was weighed 
by the capstan; and the cables, which 
had only averaged about seventy-eight 
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THE ‘“‘GREAT HARRY,” 


The largest ship in the world in the reign of Henry VI1., contrasted with the “ Prince Albert,” of 131 guns, 
launched at Woolwich 1854. 


THE “VICTORY,” 1805. 
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fathoms, were considerably lengthened. 
The Petts, father and son, constructed 
the Sovereign of the Seas out of Charles 
the First’s ship-money, the levying of 
which aroused so much discontent in the 
Commons. For the age in which she was 
built, this vessel was exceptionally large 
and magnificent, having two galleries 
ornate with curious carved work, painted 
black and gold; designed, so it was 
popularly thought, rather for splendour 
than utility; though later, and after under- 
going some alterations, she proved her- 
self a serviceable ship enough, and took 
part in several engagements. 
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This happily continued; yet at perhaps 
the most critical juncture of our naval 
history it seemed as if our sailors, “‘ the 
real protectors of our country,” were about 
to fail us in the hour of our need. In 
April 1797 a mutiny of the Fleet broke 
out at Spithead, to be subsequently 
followed by another, more serious, at the 
Nore, when actually the mutineers had the 
intention of blockading London, and our 
own vessels were drawn across the mouth of 
the Thames for that purpose. The mutinous 
crews, though they declined to obey their 
officers, otherwise maintained strict dis- 
cipline on board, and there is not the least 








PORTION OF THE. .FLOUNCE OF A WHITE MUSLIN DRESS WHICH BELONGED TO LADY HAMILTON, 
AND WAS MADE FOR THE PALERMO FETE IN HONOUR OF NELSON, 


The younger Pett it was also who in 
1649 built the first frigate ever manned by 
English sailors, which he modelled from 
a French man-of-war he had seen in 
the Channel. 

When James II. ascended the throne, 
the Navy, which had been allowed to go 
to rack and ruin, was re-invigorated by a 
Sovereign who had occupied the position 
of Lord High Admiral for so many years 
previously that he was fortunately cogni- 
sant of existing abuses. The Commission 
appointed by him to inquire into these 
did its work so well and thoroughly that 
the Navy ‘‘ was raised from its lowest state 
of impotence to the most advanced step 
towards a lasting and solid prosperity.” 





doubt that the sailors’ wrongs were many 
and grievous. Life on a man-of-war pre- 
sented but few attractions, and suffering, as 
it did, unfavourably by contrast with the 
merchant service, the difficulty of getting 
seamen for the State had developed what 
was popularly known and dreaded as “ the 
Press.” The term was really derived from 
the shilling bestowed on the recruit as 
“earnest” or ‘‘ imprest” money; but as a 
detachment of a ship’s company, under 
an officer, was empowered to seize any 
able-bodied sailor (or ‘‘land-lubber,” for 
the matter of that) when required for his 
Majesty’s Service, the word soon acquired 
a different and disagreeable significance. 
The discipline on board was terribly 
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severe, and the 
punishments 
awarded for 
quite petty 
offences bar- 
barous in the 
extreme. A 
wretched 
offender might 
either be 
starved to 
death ; put into 
the bilboes at 
pleasure; 
dragged under 
the ship’s 
bottom and up 
again till his 
back was flayed 
with the 
barnacles ;_ or 
“marooned ”— 
that is, set ashore on some barren rock 
or desert island in mid-ocean, there 
to die of hunger and thirst. Swearing 


was punished by gagging or scraping 


THE FUNERAL OF LORD NELSON, SHOWING THE DRESS OF SEAMEN IN 1806. 


the tongue; and commonest of all was 
flogging with the “‘ cat,” a fearful instru- 
ment of torture, the shaft covered with 
green or red baize, and nine thongs the 


H.M.S. * MARS,”’ FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP, 
Floated out of dock March 30, 1896. 
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thickness of a goose-quill, with two knots 
in each ; the first blow being compared by 
the victim to a “‘ shower of molten lead.” 
Once on board Jack was never off 
again (except on duty), and was to all 
intents and purposes a prisoner until the 
ship was paid off; and then, gravest 





A MODERN RAM, 


. 
scandal of all, his pay too often was not 
forthcoming. So all things considered, 
it is surprising that a bold stand for better 
treatment was not made sooner by our 
Tars. This curious nickname was first 
bestowed upon the gallant seamen who 
fought under Nelson, “inspired” by the 
genius of their great commander— not, 
as has been erroneously suggested, on 
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account of their tarred clothing, but from 
the tarpaulin hats which surmounted their 
well-greased pig-tails. Their garb, as a 
rule, consisted of blue jackets with brass 
buttons, and duck trousers of white or 
check ; but as late as the year 1857 com- 
manders were able to indulge in all kinds 
of queer vagaries with 
regard to the clothing 
of their crews; one, 
Captain Wilmot, of the 
Harlequin, actually 
having his men attired 
in conformity with the 
name of his brig! The 
French were years 
ahead of us in the 
adoption of a distinct 
naval uniform, and in 
1745 several ‘‘ English 
sea - officers” met at 
Wills Coffee-house to 
discuss the desirability 
of following their ex- 
ample. The matter 
was referred to the 
King, who happened 
just then to have been 
vastly taken by a blue 
habit faced with white 
which was worn in the 
Park by the Duchess 
of Bedford, wife of the 
First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and his 
Majesty decided forth- 
with that blue and 
white should be the 
colours for the Royal 
Navy. So blue and 
white it remains to this 
day ; the pig-tails and 
tarpaulin hats, how- 
ever, are no more. 
But Jack, no matter what his kit, has ever 
been the same gallant fellow ; and having 
again so recently proved himself to be the 
“Handy Man” of yore, we may safely 
echo the words of the British Admiral 
who, when asked how our enemies would 
invade us, made answer: ‘‘I do not know 
how they will come ; for my part, all I can 
say is, that ‘hey shall not come by water.” 
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A SKELETON ON THE SLEEPING-CAR 
| 


I. 

HE Gare de Lyon was, as usual, a 

Pandemonium. But, being unen- 
cumbered with luggage and under no 
necessity to purchase a ticket, I quickly 
elbowed my way through the thronged 
Salles d’Attente and out on to the 
platform. The train was already in, and 
Pierre, in his trim brown-and-gold uniform, 
was standing beside his car. 

‘“‘Good-evening, Sir,” said he, touching 
his cap. 

‘“* Good-evening, 
passengers have 
to-night ?” 

“Seven, Sir. This is not our busy 
season, and I haven’t had my berths full 
for the last fortnight.” 

“Do you think any more will turn up at 
the last moment ?” 

“No; it’s not likely. One may do so 
by chance, but certainly the car won’t be 
occupied throughout.” 

“Ah, that’s all right! I’ve got a pass 
here for one of the cabins, provided it’s 
not required.” 

“All right, Sir; this way, please,” and 
the polite Pierre, after having scrutinised my 
credentials, swung himself nimbly up the 
steps and ushered me to my compartment 
with the air of some medieval Marquis 
receiving a distinguished guest to spend 
the night in his castle. 

Nature intended me for an artist; my 
father hoped to make a doctor of me, and 
(neither of these possibilities bec« ming true) 
I find myself at the present day occupying 
a very comfortable post in the Chemin de 
Fer Paris, Lyon, et a la Méditerranée. 

Into the chief offices of this excellent 
company, usually called, for brevity’s sake, 


Pierre. 
you on 


How many 
your list 


ca 


J 


the “ P.L.M.,” I was ushered, somewhat 
unexpectedly, at the age of twenty-two, 
owing to the sudden death of my paternal 
relative and the consequent cutting off of the 
funds necessary for my education. Friends 
in Paris had kindly bestirred themselves for 
me, their activity resulting in my swift 
transfer from a somewhat lazy German 
University life to the decidedly less 
attractive one of a clerk’s desk. However, 
all’s well that ends well, and I doubt 
much whether I should have been such a 
success in the Sawbones line as I now 
find myself here. I draw a comfortable 
salary, and every week at least have the 
pleasant variety of a five-hundred-mile 
run somewhere by rail on the company’s 
business. They treat me handsomely, too, 
as you see. My pass is always for the first 
class, and I often get a /i# or faufeuil as 
well, though, of course, only when these 
are not required by a regular passenger. 
On the evening of which I write, some 
trifling affairs necessitated a journey to 
Geneva. Behold me, therefore, at 8 p.m., 
swinging swiftly through the darkness 
across France, an honorary patron of the 
sleeping-car. It was by no means the 
first time that I had travelled by this train, 
and Pierre was therefore an old friend. 
So I lounged in the corridor while he 
bustled to and fro with pillows and sheets, 
getting the berths into order for their 
occupants, and, when his tasks were done, 
we had a little chat together before I 
turned in for the night. Pierre knows his 
position too well to speak unless pre- 
viously addressed ; but the judicious offer 
of a cigarette, together with a share of the 
contents of my flask, soon thawed his 
polite reserve, and it was not long before 
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he started upon the curious tale which I 
here set down. 

The conversation, drifting through the 
Dreyfus case and the prospects of the then 
impending 1900 Exposition, at last turned 
upon a strange murder which had been 
committed in the Sud Express a few days 
previously. The criminal had escaped, but 
was said to be in hiding at Bordeaux. 

“Yes,” said 1; ‘‘ he’s either there or at 
Marseilles. A seaport would undoubtedly 
be the place to find him. By-the-bye, have 
you ever heard of such a thing happening 
on a /rain de luxe before ?” 

““ Never,” Pierre replied; ‘‘ though 
we’ve had jewel robberies and suicides 
several times; but a thing once occurred 
on my own car which—well, it was odd, 
and that’s all that can be said about it, for 
no one has been able to offer an expianation 
of it yet.” 

“Tell me about it!” I exclaimed eagerly. 
‘“‘ What kind of a crime was it? Or was it 
a tragedy?” 

“There wasn’t any crime at all that I 
could see,” said Pierre; ‘“‘and you could 
scarcely call it a tragedy either; indeed, 
the whole affair turned out rather comic 
than otherwise, although I can tell you it 
gave me a fearful shock at first. 

“The incident occurred on the Nice 
Rapide, the wagon-lit of which was then 
under my charge. It was January of last 
year, and we were in the full swing of the 
annual exodus for the Riviera. On the 
night in question, however, the beds were 
not all occupied, as in two cases the entire 
cabin had been reserved for a single 
passenger, a thing which, as you know, 
can only be done by actually paying double 
fare and supplement. Hence, I judged 
that the travellers must be heavy swells, 
and between the prospect of a good pour- 
boire and a considerably lessened bed- 
making job you can imagine that I was 
pretty well satisfied with the look of things 
that night. 

“I can distinctly recall the appearance 
of one of these two gentlemen, for he 
arrived early and spent the time before the 
train’s departure in tramping up and down 
the platform opposite the car. He was 
medium-sized, and had a thick beard and 





moustache, these, with his hair, being of a 
decidedly red colour. I judged him to be 
an Alsatian, for he spoke good French 
notwithstanding his foreign appearance, 
and bought several Parisian papers from 
the book-stall. Something might have 
been discoverable from his luggage, but 
this consisted only of one large hand-bag, 
which was unlabelled, and, obviously, 
from its spick-and-span appearance, a 
recent purchase. However, it is no 
business of mine to pry into other people’s 
affairs, so, beyond showing him to a 
compartment and looking at his ticket— 
which was for Toulon—I took little notice 
of him or his doings. And later, when 
we had started, I was too busy for 
observation of any kind; but I can 
remember that, before retiring for the 
night, he ordered me very particularly to 
bring him a cup of coffee as soon as 
we reached Tarascon. ‘This I mentally 
resolved on no account to forget. 

“The other ‘Reserved’ man_ first 
attracted my attention by the fact of his 
extremely late arrival upon the scene. In 
fact, he only climbed on board at the very 
moment of starting, and by his extreme 
breathlessness it was evident that he must 
have had considerable difficulty in catching 
the train at all. He, too, to my surprise, 
was burdened only with a bag, and an 
extremely small one; but I judged it 
was valuable from the way he clutched 
it when I offered to take it from his hands. 
But, if so, he seemed to wish to conceal 
the fact, for, a moment later, he had 
controlled himself once more, and passed 
it to me to carry to his compartment. 
Beyond this, I did not see anything 
specially remarkable about him, and, 
indeed, I need hardly have mentioned 
these facts at all, for he has really nothing 
to do with the story. In saying this I 
may be wrong, and so perhaps I ought to 
add that, when we reached Marseilles—for 
which station this gentleman was booked— 
he found friends waiting to meet him 
there, in the shape of a couple of detec- 
tives, who promptly carried him off to the 
lock-up. Upon what charge this was 
done I cannot say. The incident created 
almost no impression upon me; my mind 
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was too occupied with trying to puzzle out 
some explanation of what had already 
occurred.” 

Pierre paused in his narrative, which, 
beyond arousing a mild curiosity to know 
what was coming, had not interested me 
much as yet. The offer of a second 
cigarette primed him to his task again. 
He lit it, and then, 
cleverly gluing it 
to his under-lip, 
after the manner 
of his kind, con- 
tinued the tale. 

“The night 
passed without in- 
cident. In Lyons 
we were delayed 
half an hour, 
owing to a small 
breakdown, but the 
time was almost 
regained by putting 
on extra speed 
afterwards, and 
dawn found us 


flying rapidly down 
the Lower Rhone 
Valley section. At 
Avignon we were 
only five minutes 
behind the Jndi- 


cateur, and three of 
these were made 
up by cutting short 
the twelve minutes’ 
halt which is 
scheduled for that 
station. Tarascon, 
as you will prob- 
ably remember, is 
reached at 
8.40 a.m. We 
glided gently up 
to its platform exactly as the hands of 
the clock pointed to that hour. 

““A moment later my coffee was ready, 
and, armed with it and a plate of fresh 
rolls, I knocked at the door of my first 
gentleman’s compartment. 

“There was no response. ‘ Ah!’ thought 
I, ‘Monsieur Bonhéte—for that was the 
name under which his berth had been 


He arrived early, and spent the time in tramping 
up and down the platform opposite the car. 
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engaged—sleeps soundly. He must bea 
habitual traveller by night. Some of my 
other lodgers would envy him his rest, I 
am sure.’ It’s not everybody, you know, 
Sir, that can dream at ease on board the 
train, even in a sleeping-car.” 

I assented, for Pierre—now obviously 
reaching the exciting part of his story— 
had paused, doubt- 
less with the 
deliberate inten- 
tion of tickling my 
interest by the 
subterfuge of sus- 
pense. He took a 
puff or two at his 
almost expiring 
cigarette, and then, 
elaborately brush- 
ing some of its ash 
from his cuff, con- 
tinued— 

‘“*There was, as 
I said, no response 
to my gentle 
tapping. So lI 
knocked again, 
somewhat louder 
thistime, and again 
produced no reply . 
from within. 
Having tried a 
third time without 
effect, I ventured to. 
turn the handle of 
the door. It was. 
not fastened, and 
yielded easily to 
my touch, so Il 
quietly opened it 
and looked in. 

“ At first sight I 
saw nothing. The 
compartment was. 
in darkness, or, at any rate, seemed so 
when compared with the corridor outside, 
which was brilliant with sunshine. ‘ Good- 
morning, Monsieur,’ I began ; ‘ your coffee 
is » And then suddenly I recoiled 
with a cry of horror. 

“The blind was drawn down over the 
half-open window, but at that moment a 
breeze lifted it slightly, admitting a single 
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shaft ef light, which in a flash showed me 
that had caused my 


the awful 
exclamation. 

‘‘Upon the edge of the berth sat 
Monsieur Bonhéte, fully dressed and 
wearing a soft felt hat, just as I had seen 
ihim the night before. But, horrors! What 
a change! The eyes that gazed at me 
were empty sockets. The hands resting 
lightly on his knees were fleshless. Beneath 
the brim of his hat there was nothing but 
a grinning skull. 

‘For an instant my brain reeled. The 
shock was almost too much for it. My 
tray crashed to the ground, coffee and 
rolls spilling in all directions, while I 
staggered back against the opposite wall 
of the passage. The noise attracted 
attention, and several of the passengers, 
some of them but half clad, came running 
to my assistance. In reply to their eager 
inquiries as to what was the matter, I 
could only point to the still open door and 
tell them to look for themselves. 

““One after another, infected by my 
horror, they crept up and peeped in, only 
to start back as I had done at the scene 
within. Soon the news of my discovery 
spread along the train, and, in a few 
minutes, not only all the sleeping-car 
passengers, but also a crowd of other 
travellers and railway officials, began to 
fill the corridor. Their horrified murmurs 
and the inquiries of the throng outside 
buzzed in my ears like the sound of a 
far-off sea. I have never fainted in my 
life, but just then I was nearer doing so 
than ever befere or since. 

***Mon Dieu!’ I heard someone say. 
‘He must have cursed the Pope! God 
has sent down lightning from Heaven and 
blasted him where he sat.’ 

‘“** Horrible!’ another muttered. ‘It’s 
a miracle, though. We can’t go on in the 
sleeping-car after this.’ 

***Come and look, Louise!’ cried a 
third. ‘You'll never see such a sight 
again.’ Louise apparently came and 
looked, for, a moment later, shriek after 
shriek resounded through the corridor, 
and, judging by the commotion, I can 
only suppose that the lady in question had 
to be assisted out into the open air. The 


sight 
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noise brought me to my senses again, and 
I was able to rouse myself and look round. 

““*Who will go in and take IT away ?’ 
I said. 

‘““No one responded, and there was a 
genera! drawing-back of the foremost 
members of the crowd. ‘The belief that 
Monsieur Bonhdote had actually sustained 
the punishment of Heaven was evidently 
general. Viewed in this light, his removal 
from the compartment was an uninviting 
job, and even seemed to smack of sacrilege. 
Somebody in the rear suggested that the 
wagon-lit should be uncoupled and side- 
tracked until a priest could be brought to 
settle the matter. Another calmly pro- 
posed to set fire to the car, and thus 
entirely destroy it and its contents. Others 
merely reiterated the fact that they would 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
whole affair. Even the stately Chef-de-la- 
Gare, who had by this time appeared 
upon the scene, could do nothing but 
shake his head and murmur something 
vague about wiring to headquarters for 
instructions. Time was passing and if 
the train was to proceed at all, something 
had to be done at once. 

« And then, suddenly, the crowd parted, 
revealing a small Englishman, clad in a 
light tweed suit and wearing the inevitable 
eye-glass. He lounged forward, and 
asked, in a distinctly bored voice, what 
the deuce all the row was about and 
why we weren’t getting on. The people 
in the corridor withdrew from around 
Monsieur Bonhdéte’s door, and allowed him 
to look in, no doubt inwardly chuckling at 
the surprise that awaited him there. 

“The Englishman was surprised, but at 
best only mildly so. ‘ Deah me!’ he said ; 
‘how very odd! May I inquiah what is 
the meaning—ah—of this, and where the— 
ah—joke comes in ?’ 

**A dozen voices at once took upon 
themselves to explain the situation. He 
listened for a while witha faint smile upon 
his face, and then, as the facts of the case 
began to dawn upon him, he suddenly 
became very angry. 

“*Do you mean to say,’ he cried, 
turning fiercely upon the station-master, 
‘that I’m to be an hour or more late for 
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luncheon at Cannes because of a stupid, 
scarecrow trick like this?’ 

“The bewildered official could only 
shrug his shoulders. ‘If Monsieur will 
take it away himself. , he began in 
deprecating tones. 

“*Certainly I will,’ the Englishman 
replied ; and so saying, calmly 
entered the compartment. 

‘“* There was a cry of dismay 
from the crowd, and a few 
voices were raised in protest, 
but these had no effect. And, 
encouraged by the little man’s’ 
boldness, I too went in, but 
not, it must be confessed, 
without some qualms of fear. 

“The Englishman first drew 
up the blind, letting in a flood 
of daylight. He then turned 
to the horrid thing that sat 
grinning on the edge of the 
berth, and looked at it sharply. 

‘Most extraordinary form 
of practical joke I ever 
came across!’ 


he muttered. 
‘Wonderfully complete, too’ ; 


and with that he removed the 
hat, and threw it down, reveal- 
ing the pate of a hideously 
bald and pallid skull. ‘Good 
specimen,’ he went on ; ‘ must 
be very neatly glued together. 
Clever dog, whoever did it, 
though Heaven only knows 
what he did it for! Wonder 
how he fixed the clothes, 
though? \He’ll hardly have 
taken the trouble to put an 
entire skeleton inside them. 
Besides, it would be too diffi- 
cult to fix up. I really must 
examine into our picturesque 
friend’s internal anatomy.’ 
“He quietly ran his finger down the 
buttons of the creature’s jacket, and in a 
moment it was open, revealing to our 
astonished gaze a strange wooden frame- 
work, roughly designed on the lines of a 
human figure. The arms were formed of 
thick iron wire, and to the end of each 
were attached the bones of a hand, so 
arranged as to project just beyond the 
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sleeves; another wire, passing up into 
the lower jaw, formed the support by 
which the skull was held in position 
upon the top of the structure. In a 
moment the whole thing was laid bare, 
a palpable fraud, and a yell went up from 
the crowd. The Englishman turned to me. 


Beneath the brim of his hat there was nuthing but 


a grinning skull. 


“* Well,’ he remarked, ‘now that you 
see the kind of thing you’ve got to deal 
with, perhaps you can finish clearing up 
this mess without further assistance. And 
I hope the train will get under way again 
soon. This delayis really too abominable.’” 

* * * * ; 

Pierre stopped and began puffing stolidly 

at his cigarette. 
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“ But,” I cried, “‘ what was the explana- 
tion of it all? Didn’t anything further 
happen ?” 

“No,” he replied; “ there’s really 
nothing more to be said about the affair. 
We got a couple of police officers to 
examine the compartment and remove 
the débris of the sham corpse, but they 
could throw no light on the subject. In 
fact, it has remained an unsolved mystery 
from that day to this.” 

“But where had Monsieur Bonhdte 
vanished to ?.” 

“No one knows,” said Pierre. ‘ He 
has never been heard of since, and 

inquiries at Paris failed to elicit the 

slightest trace of him or his movements 
previous to that day. He was either 
travelling under a false name or r 

“Or what, Pierre ?” 

Pierre smiled vaguely. “But I am 
keeping Monsieur from his sleep,” he said. 

So I retired to my bunk, to lie awake 
half the night trying, amidst the throbbing 
of the engine, to solve the strange enigma 
of that reserved compartment on the Nice 


Rapide ; and when, at length, I fell asleep, 
it was only to find the story repeating 
itself with a thousand variations through- 
out my dreams, until a nightmare of skulls 
and bony hands awoke me just as the grey 
Swiss dawn began to struggle through the 
smoke-begrimed windows of the car. 


II. 


My friend Otto Fellner was what is some- 
times called a genius. A favourite with 
everybody at the University of Heidelberg, 
he became, by the chance of a common 
habitation, more intimate with me than 
with most of the other students at that 
seat of learning. He was a medical, like 
myself, and wowd doubtless have made a 
name in the Schools by his extreme 
brilliancy of thought, had not that been 
marred by an absolute lack of the power 
of concentration, together with a slight 
but distinct strain of insanity in his 
character. Some called him _ crack- 
brained ; others—those who had seen him 
in a working mcod—said he was clever; 
all agreed on one point—namely, that he 
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was a delightful companion, and deserved 
to succeed for this if for no other reason. 
And, indeed, he had much need of doing 
so, for he was by no means blest with a 
superfluity of this world’s goods. 

When, as has been already related, I 
was suddenly transferred to office-work at 
Paris, I soon became out of touch with 
Heidelberg, and, with it, of my fellow- 
lodger. Until a short time ago, I had 
seen no sign and heard no news of Otto 
Fellner. 

Negotiations for a new Calais-to-Genoa 
service of daily expresses brought me to 
London, upon a recent day in April, for the 
purpose of settling some luggage registra- 
tion business with the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company’s traffic superintend- 
ent. The matter concluded, I found 
myself with the afternoon on my hands, so 
decided, the weather being delightful, to 
see something of the city’s life from 
omnibus-tops—a method which experience 
has taught me to be an excellent one in 
many ways. A route selected entirely at 
random took me along that most fascinating 
of thoroughfares, Piccadilly, and we were 
passing the Green Park—which was just 
beginning to look its name—when I 
noticed upon the side-walk below me a 
figure which seemed familiar, although for 
the moment I was unable to recall the 
name of the individual to whom it 
belonged. It was that of a rather 
corptlent young man, obviously a foreigner, 
but dressed in the height of a sober fashion 
@ l’Anglaise: his head surmounted by an 
immaculate silk hat, a camellia in the 
buttonhole of his frock-coat, his neat grey 
trousers turned up the exact three inches 
which custom at that time dictated. There 
was a pleasing comfortableness about this 
person’s whole appearance, which was 
added to by the self-satisfied air with 
which he leisurely strolled along the street, 
and revolved a cigar between his lips; in 
fact, one could see at a glance that here 
was a man untroubled with cares, or, at 
any rate, not permitting himself to be 
troubled by any, did such exist. 

Imagine my surprise then, when, upon 
a more careful scrutiny of this individual’s 
face, it suddet.iy dawned upon me that he 
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was my old college chum, Fellner. At 
that moment, as it happened, he glanced 
up and saw me, whereupon a gleam of 
recognition came into his eyes, and he 
hurled himself out into the roadway and 
on to the step of my omnibus with an 
impetuosity that indicated in an amusing 
fashion how little his character had 
changed with his clothes. 

“My dear fellow!” he cried, panting 
up to me and seizing my hand; “this is 
indeed a pleasant surprise! Who would 
have dreamed of meeting you in this 
awful London ?” 

“You, at least, seem to find the place 
agreeable enough,” I replied, laughing. 

“Ah, well! one can endure it ata pinch, 
you know, especially on a day like this. 
But in winter !” and Otto rolled his 
eyes to Heaven with an expression of 
horror. 

“Then, as you hate the locality so much 
and yet don’t leave it, I must presume 
that you hold some post which necessi- 
tates your residence here ?” 

“No, not exactly,” he answered, with a 
sudden hesitancy. ‘‘ The fact is, 1’m what 
people in this country call an ‘ independent 
gentleman’ now.” 

“So you’ve come into a fortune, have 
you? Well, that’s a happy ending to 
your college troubles. I must offer you 
my best congratulations. Still, under the 
circumstances, it seems to me more 
mysterious than ever that you should 
remain in a city that you dislike when all 
the world lies open to you.” 

“It may appear rather odd, I admit,” 
he said; “‘but, to be perfectly frank, I 
must ask you to excuse my explaining 
the circumstances of the case just at 
present.” 

“Certainly!” I replied, although some- 
what surprised at his manner; “don’t let 
us refer to the matter again if it is distasteful 
to you. We surely ought to have plenty 
of other things to talk about.” 

“Yes indeed!” he said. “I have to 
hear all about you, and you must hear all 
about me. My first bit of news will 
astonish you, I think. I’m married!” 

“You don’t say so!” I cried, wringing 
his hand. “ You certainly seem to have 
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dropped into all the good things lately. I 
envy your luck.” 

“Yes,” Fellner replied, smiling, ‘I’m 
a Benedick now. You must come and 
see my wife. We’ve got a small flat in 
Kensington, and are as snug as possible. 
I’m getting quite English, I can tell 
you—or, at least, Marie says that I am. 
Still, if you care to dine with us to-night, 
I think I can promise a few features that 
will remind you of the old days. We 
hayen’t forgotten how to make a salad, or 
what Strasburg /errine looks like, and I 
can give you a taste of something better 
than the awful drinks one gets here.” 

I accepted Otto’s invitation with 
pleasure, and a few minutes later we 
parted, he.to keep an appointment at his 
Club, and I to continue my omnibus tour 
of the capital, pondering the while upon 
the extraordinary change that had come 
over the “‘ outward and visible ” character- 
istics of my friend since last we knew each 
other at Heidelberg. 

““Money makes the man,” I smiled to 
myself. ‘‘ That proverb has a goud deal 
of point in it.” 

And this thought remained with me all 
the evening, as | was eagerly shown over 
the Fellner ménage, introduced to his 
charming little wife, entertained at a 
tasteful repast, and in a thousand ways 
made to see how all this was the outcome 
of Otto’s mysterious stroke of luck. 

The talk at table naturally turned much 
upon our student days and their doings; 
and we were just laughing over an amusing 
story of Otto’s about a set of false teeth 
that one of our former Professors had left 
behind in a train, when the curious tale of 
the Nice Rapide sleeping-car occurred to 
me, and I related it in my best style. 

Its effect upon my host was surprising. 
When I began, he looked at me in a 
rather startled manner, and then, as I 
continued, his face passed through a 
number of extraordinary changes. At 
first, he struck me as being annoyed at 
something ; then gradually his expression 
altered to one of simulated indifference, 
and when I reached the point where 
Pierre discovers the effigy, he suddenly 
turned almost purple with suppressed 
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mirth. Madame Fellner looked at her 
-husband once or twice, evidently as 
amazed at his behaviour as I was, and, 
indeed, it was obvious that he himself was 
anxious to conceal his feelings. What 
could have excited him so intensely I was 
at a loss to imagine; but, of course, I 
concluded the story without taking any 
outward notice of his conduct. 

A few minutes afterwards, the lady 
retired, leaving Otto and myself to the 
enjoyment of our cigars. As the door 
closed behind her, he suddenly leant back 
in his chair and burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

‘Good Heavens!” I exciaimed. ‘‘ What 
on earth - 

“T can’t help it—I really can’t!” he 
gasped. ‘I’ve been wanting to yell ever 
since you began that atrocious wagon-lit 
story. You’ve no idea how it affected 
me.” 

“I could see that it influenced you in 
some way, but S 

“* My dear fellow,” he cried, ‘‘ Z was the 
mysterious Monsieur Bonhéte! It was I 
who vanished fromthe Nice Rapide that 


morning and gave your excellent friend 


Pierre such a fright. You didn’t know 
you were describing a drama to the 
very man who acted the principal part 
in it.” 

‘But what on earth did you do it for?” 
I asked. 

“‘Ah! thereby hangs a tale, as you can 
well imagine. I’ve never told it to a soul 
before, and never intended to do so. 
Even my wife has not heard it. I can’t 
resist relating the affair to you, under 
the circumstances; but, before beginning, 
you must give me your word of honour 
to hold what I tell you as an absolute 
secret.” 

I gave the required promise without 
hesitation. Te tell the truth, I was 
mightily pleased at the prospect of being 
taken behind the scenes in the Nice 
Rapide mystery. A glimpse into Monsieur 
Bonhdte’s compartment between Paris and 
Tarascon would prove interesting indeed. 
I had often wondered what had gone on 
in the rear of that closed door of the 
sleeping-car, and why the passenger for 
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Toulon had chosen to vanish in such a 
peculiarly odd fashion and leaving so 
strange a substitute behind him. The 
only conclusion I had managed to arrive 
at as a result of my cogitations was that 
there was more in the affair than met the 
eye. But it needed no great thinker to 
perceive that. 

Fellner, who had by this time recovered 
his gravity, refilled his glass and began— 

“I did not remain at Heidelberg for 
very long after your departure. Constant 
failure discouraged me, and I soon gave 
up the idea of trying to enter the medical 
profession ; funds, too, began to run very 
low, so I decided, before they should 
vanish altogether, to make my way to 
Paris. Here, at least, I might have some 
chance of earning my living, either by the 
brush or pen, in both of which depart- 
ments of art I fancied that I possessed 
some small skill. In any case, I conceived 
that the life of the French. metropolis 
would be more to my taste than the round 
of study in the lecture-rooms of the 
University. 

‘You will not be surprised to hear that 
I was bitterly disappointed. The realisa- 
tion of my dream was indeed far different 
from what I had anticipated. Literary 
work was hard to get, and poorly paid even 
when gained; my drawings received but 
scant attention from the multitudinous 
editors to whom they were submitted. I 
soon found myself a member of the very 
poorest community in the Quartier Latin, 
and, like my house-mates there, rarely 
knew from day to day where each meal 
was to be obtained. 

“Can you wonder that I drifted into 
dishonourable methods of earning my 
bread? Ah, hunger is a hard taskmaster ! 
One’s morals cannot thrive much on an 
empty stomach. Yet I assure you that, 
upon the first occasion when I picked a 
pocket, the food that I bought with the 
proceeds stuck in my throat with utter 
shame of the thing. Since then I fear that 
I have become more case-hardened. My 
conscience went out of working order in 
those days of the Quartier Latin. Itis not 
the only part of my anatomy that hag-failed 
to recover from the privations there. 
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~ 
“From purse-stealing I soon passed on 
to more extensive operations. Several 
burglaries upon a large scale were success- 
fully carried out under my management, 


and the thieves with whom I co- 
operated soon began to regard 
me in the light of a kind of 
strategical director. I flatter my- 
self that some of my schemes 
were really ingenious, and the 
fact that we contrived to elude 
the police in a dozen different 
exploits will show you that my 
plans were as good practically as 
in theory. I was positively begin- 
ning to turn over quite a comfort- 
able income, when chance threw 
in my way an opportunity of 
making a grand coup which would 
enable me to retire once for all 
into a life of peace and safety. 
“There was staying in Paris at 
the time an American lady of 
extraordinary wealth, upon whose 
jewels we had for some weeks 
cast many an envious glance. 
They were well known to be mag- 
nificent and of fabulous value— 
indeed, I feel sure that half 2 


dozen different thieves at least were con- 
stantly hovering round her upon the 
chance of being able to abstract even a 
few of the priceless gems. People who 


“ My dear fellow!” he cried, panting up to me and 


seizing my hand. 


x2 
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wander about with stuff of that kind little 
know to what dangers they are exposed 
and how closely all their movements are 
followed ; a box of dynamite would be a 
far safer travelling-companion than the 
average jewel-case. Well, as I said before, 
the set of men with whom [ worked were 
very anxious to make an attempt upon 
this inviting treasure. They naturally 
referred to me for the arrangement of 
their plans, and, after some careful observa- 
tion of the locality of the room upon 
which we should have to operate, I con- 
cocted a scheme for the carrying-out of 
the job. The hotel at which the lady was 
staying was to be entered, soon after the 
dinner-hour on a certain evening, by two 
well-dressed men, one of whom was to 
remain in the salle de lecture while the 
other proceeded upstairs. Everyone would 
be dining at the time, so that the place 
ought to be almost completely deserted, 
and, in any case, probably no notice would 
be taken of the thieves’ movements. The 
bed-room was to be entered and the jewel- 
case abstracted from drawer or safe, 
these being forced open by the aid of 
instruments concealed about the operator’s 
clothes. Personally, I felt fairly con- 
fident that no special difficulty would be 
encountered in the finding of the valuables, 
and in this I was quite right, for, as it 
turned out, the lady had left the whole 
affair open on her dressing-table. I may 
add that I selected an evening upon which 
I knew she had no engagements, the 
reason of this being that I was aware— 
from personal observation, by-the-bye— 
that she wore few ornaments when merely 
appearing as an ordinary guest in the 
salle d-manger ; obviously, the fewer gems 
there were upon her person, the more must 
there be left behind upstairs. These, 
then, were to be carried off as speedily as 
possible, and transferred, in the reading- 
room, or—if that did not happen to be 
empty—in the corridor outside, to a small 
hand-bag with which the second man was 
furnished. He was to leave the hotel 
alone and at once, handing the swag to a 
third confederate in waiting for him at a 
short distance down the street. This 
person’s orders were to make his way 
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to the Gare de Lyon, whence he was: 
to travel to Marseilles, a sleeping-car 
compartment being previously reserved for 
his accommodation. During the night, he 
was to remove all the gems from their 
settings, throwing these latter out of the 
window, so that, by the time he reached 
his journey’s end, the stolen property 
would be for the most part unrecognisable. 
At Marseilles he was to remain in hiding 
until the remainder of the gang could join 
him and share the spoils. 

“One frequently hears specious refer- 
ences to the quality of ‘honour among 
thieves.’ In my opinion, no such thing 
exists, unless the ordinary co-operat.on of 
crime can be said to come under the:- 
heading. And it is to be feared that I 
myself am one of the worst instances of 
the lack of truth in that popular theory, 
for I did not hesitate, when I saw the 
chance, to take advantage of my com- 
panions. At the same time, it ought, in 
justice to myself, to be mentioned that it 
was shortly before the incident here 
related that I first saw my darling Marie. 


To be able to make her my wife I would 
have done almost anything. 

“Here, then, was a great temptation. 
The jewels, as a whole, would make me 
comparatively rich for life; divided up 


amongst the various members of the 
gang, their value must of necessity be very 
largely reduced. I therefore resolved to 
appropriate the entire treasure for my 
own private use, and, in order to do so, 
arranged with my confederates that I was. 
not to take any active part in the robbery. 
In fact, I wasn’t going to be the one to: 
pull the hot chestnuts from the fire, though 
fully intending to partake of them 
afterwards. 

** My idea was to travel in the same car 
as the man with the jewels, and by some 
means to despoil him of them during the 
journey. It must be evident that he 
would feel the raising of a hue and cry too: 
risky under the circumstances, as tending 
to draw attention upon himself, and thus I 
should be able to escape without anyone: 
attempting to hinder me. -Once clear 
away, it was difficult to see what possible 
chance there was of my.arrest, and I could 
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avoid sustaining the revenge of my com- 
rades by keeping out of their way for the 
future. Indeed, it was unlikely that they 
would in any way connect me with the 
theft at all, for I intended to disguise 
myself thoroughly before starting on the 
journey, so as to be unrecognisable either 
by my quondam confederate or the police. 
My hair, as you know, is black, and in 
ithose days I was always clean-shaven ; 
hence few would recognise me behind the 
big red beard and wig of the ‘ Monsieur 
Bonhdote’ that Pierre saw tramping up and 
down the platform of the Gare de Lyon 
that night. 

** My great problem, however, was how 
to get possession of the jewels. It was 
essential that the job be done quietly, and 
quickly too, for I purposed leaving the 
train long before it reached Marseilles. 
If only I could draw everybody’s attention 
elsewhere for a few minutes, the thing 
could easily be managed. But how on 
earth was I to attract the attention of an 
entire sleeping-car full of people at one 
itime ? That was the question. 


“You know how prone I am to odd 


fancies and practical jokes. ‘Eccen- 
tricity,’ it used to be called at College ; 
*“madness’ would have been much nearer 
the mark. But in this instance there was 
some decided method in my madness, and 
the very insanity of the plan was, to my 
mind, its greatest assurance of success. 
What first suggested the ghost idea to me 
was the fact that I had still in my 
possession, as a relic of the Heidelberg 
Medical School, a box containing a 
complete skull and some sets of the hand 
and wrist bones. With these, a few 
lengths of stout iron wire, and some wood 
from my bed-room chair, I rigged up the 
effigy whose astounding truth to life—or 
rather, death—exceeded even my wildest 
hopes. I made it very light and portable, 
of course, and it could be taken to pieces 
and packed away comfortably in my large 
hand-bag, leaving plenty of room for a 
second suit of clothes and a hat with 
which to face the world after enrobing the 
ghost in my former ones. Armed with 
this paraphernalia, then, I installed myself 
for the night in the Nice Rapide. 
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“I had watched the various arrivals at 
the station with some anxiety, as you may 
imagine, so I was no little pleased when, 
just before the departure of the train, I 
beheld my man jump aboard the sleeping- 
car with a small bag in his hand. The 
robbery had evidently been successful ; 
nothing now remained but for me to be 
equally so. And it was with a light heart 
that I silently set to work upon my plans 
just as we left Avignon. 

“The arrangements were complete three 
minutes before we reached Tarascon, which 
place I had fixed upon as the scene of our 
little drama. I opened the window of the 
compartment and put my head out. 

‘The train was slowly threading its way 
across a maze of points preparatory to 
entering the station. No one was in 
sight. The early morning sun blazed 
down upon a deserted wilderness of rails; 
not even a platelayer relieved the solitude 
of the scene. Hence, there was, as far as 
I am aware, no witness of the remarkable 
gymnastic feat by which I crawled through 
the window and gracefully swung myself 
down on to the permanent-way. 

“The thing was so easy that I never 
even fell, though I admit I very nearly 
did so. However, there was no time for 
self-congratulations, so I pulled myself 
together and hurried after the train as fast 
as I could, trying the while to look as 
though my sudden appearance on the 
railway-track was the most natural thing 
in the world. Half a minute brought me 
to the end of the platform, at which the 
long line of cars whence I had just 
ejected myself had now come to a stand- 
still. And, just as | came abreast of the 
luggage-van, I heard Pierre’s yell, and 
knew that the fun had commenced. 

“‘T had removed the red whiskers and 
substituted a fresh disguise from my 
hand-bag before leaving the train, so I 
mingled with the crowd without the 
slightest danger of detection. Within the 
car there was a fearful to-do, and people 
were hustling each other to see what it 
was all about, so there was nothing 
unnatural in my forcing my way forward 
and up the steps into the corridor with the 
rest. ‘There, the first thing I saw was the 
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figure of my victim. He had joined the 
group which surrounded the _half-crazy 
conductor, and was gazing in at my ghastly 
erection as though the very eyes would 
fall out of his head. I feel sure it must 
have been he who suggested the cursing- 
the-Pope theory. 

“For an instant my hopes fell. If he 
had stowed the jewels about his clothes, 
then there was not the slightest chance of 
my getting them in the middle of this 
crowd. The whole scheme, in that case, 
would be a failure, and entirely owing to 
its so complete partial success. But, of 
course, there was still the chance of his 
having repacked them in his hand-bag, 
momentarily abandoning it to inquire into 
the Bonhdte mystery. 

“IT glanced round, and, as nobody 
appeared to be taking any notice of my 
movements, I slipped quickly into the 
thief's compartment and shut the door 
behind me. 

“Here I intended to search long and 
thoroughly before abandoning hope; but 
no such efforts were needed. The 


precious bag lay upon the berth, under my 


very nose. Fate seemed to be playing 
into my hands. 

‘**But a ludicrous thing happened just 
then which seemed to be almost going to 
checkmate my plans, after all. As has 
just been said, when I entered the com- 
partment, I closed the door after me. 
Well, imagine my chagrin when I found 
that I was unable to open it again! The 
crowd in the corridor had become so 
dense that they were squeezed tightly 
against both walls, and when I turned the 
handle, my only reward was a glimpse, 
through a two-inch slit, of a group of red, 
excited people, several of whom implored 
me not to press them any tighter by 
attempting to forct my way out. Here 
was I, caged in the compartment of the 
man I had just robbed, every moment that 
passed increasing my risk of discovery. 

“Well, of course, there was nothing for 
it but to try the window again. So for the 
second time within half an hour did I 
escape” in that extremely undignified 
manner from the Nice Rapide. That no 
one noticed my exit was better luck than 
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I deserved, but the fact remains. Possibly 
the few folk who happened to be upon 
the platform were too excited over the 
Bonhote ghost to be surprised at anything. 

“A couple of hours afterwards, I was 
speeding westwards in a train bound to 
Nimes, for which town Tarascon is the 
junction, and next day, still clasping my 
precious bag, I stepped on board an 
English steamer in the Bordeaux Docks. 
Since then I have never set foot upon 
French soil. Marie joined me in London, 
where we have lived, as the story-books 
say, ‘happily ever after.’ And, though 
sometimes inclined to grumble at being 
thus exiled from home, I feel it wise to 
postpone our return thither for a year or 
two, at any rate. 

‘“‘ By-the-bye, it’s startling to reflect 
what a very narrow squeak I had. The 
robbed jewel-robber was arrested the 
moment he reached Marseilles, so the 
police must have been much closer upon 
our heels than we imagined. Whether he 
was convicted I do not know. Probably 
not ; and if so, I saved him by taking his 
swag. Thus, perhaps he blessed me in 
the end.” 

* * * * 

Fellner’s story had interested me in- 
tensely, but, at best, it left a bad taste in 
the mouth. The callous manner in which 
he spoke of his crime and the very obvious 
pride which he exhibited in its success 
pained me terribly when I thought of the 
happy and innocent student days which 
we had spent together. My friend had 
indeed changed since I last saw him. At 
Heidelberg, with all his eccentricity, he 
had been the very soul of honour, and, 
though constantly involving himself in 
disgrace through his fondness for playing 
pranks, he never emerged with the 
slightest real stain upon his character. 
And now, to think that this dear old 
companion should have sunk to the level 
of a common thief! 

Perhaps the saddest feature of the case 
was his little wife’s ignorance of her 
husband’s true character. As I walked 
back to my hotel that night, the strangeness. 
of the whole affair came to me again and 
again. It seemed inexplicable that she 
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could be really blind to the nature of the 
man to whom she was wedded. Upon the 
other hand, no one, after a single glance at 
her face, could dream for a moment that 
she was in any way a partner of his 
evii-doing. The two seemed terribly 
ill-matched, yet it was evident that 
they were as loving a pair as one could 
find in the length and breadth of the 
land. Otto appeared to be happy too, 
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for her to be shown up- A moment later, 
a woman, attired in the very deepest 
mourning, was ushered into the room. 

At first sight, I was entirely at a loss as 
to my visitor’s identity, but the instant that 
she threw back her veil I recognised the 
pale features of Marie Fellner. 

“Yes,” she said, seeing that I knew 
her, “% io 5.” 

She spoke in a low voice, but was 








The instant she threw back her veil I recognised the pale features of Marie Fellner. 


and Marie, if less exuberant in spirits, was 
at least cheerful and bright. Altogether, 
the thing was most mysterious. 

But, as it happened, this apparently 
impossible situation had an explanation, 
after all, and one of which I had never 
even dreamt. 

Some two years after my visit to London, 
I was sitting one evening in my lodgings, 
when the servant announced that a lady 
wished to see me. The hour was an 
unusual one for callers, but, being dis- 
engaged at the time, I gave instructions 


evidently quite composed. 
motioned her to a chair. 

** My dress will show you,” she went on, 
“that I am now a widow. Otto was 
buried a fortnight ago to-day.” 

I murmured a few words of sympathy, 
but she hastily cut me short. 

*““No!” she cried; ‘‘I am not here to 
receive your condolences, genuine though 
I know them to be. I have come to Paris 
for the sole purpose of vindicating my 
husband’s character. It is terrible to me 
to think what kind of man he must appear 


I silently 
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in your eyes ; and, now that he is gone, I 
cannot rest until you know the truth. Otto 
died of acute mental disease.” 

I started back in amazement. 

“Yes,” Madame Fellner continued; 
“therein lies the secret of his conduct. 
Madness was in his veins, and, from what 
the doctors told me after his death, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that 
he had been insane for years. The 
fearful privations which he endured when 
trying for literary work in the Quartier 
Latin must have completely unhinged his 
mind, already characterised by decided 
eccentricity. The daring of his crimes— 
the story of which I learnt later from his 
own lips—was the daring of a lunatic; 
their success was due to that strange 
genius which so often exhibits itself in 
brains afflicted like his. And the audacity 
with which he carried out his last coup 
could not possibly be assigned to any 
cause but the same misdirected cunning— 
a cunning which, as you know, led him to 
select a most bizarre mode of attracting 
attention from his own movements at the 
critical moment.” 

It needed little reflection to convince 
me of the truth of what I had heard. A 
thousand half-forgotten incidents arose in 
my mind to confirm Madame Fellner’s 
statement. Her husband’s manner had 
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struck me as decidedly odd when I was in 
London ; indeed, the change which I had 
observed in his moral character was 
shocking in the extreme. Now all this 
was clear. The man had been mad. 

“It has long been my desire,” Marie 
went on, “to return the stolen money to 
its rightful owner. These last few days 
have been spent in trying to discover the 
whereabouts of the American lady from 
whom the jewels were originally taken, 
and I now learn that she died some 
months ago, leaving her entire fortune to 
a charitable institution in the United 
States. What remains of Otto’s money 
has therefore been transferred thither, 
and will, no doubt, still do good work in 
the world.” 

*“*But, Madame Fellner!” I cried in 
surprise, “‘what is to become of you? 
From the information which your hus- 
band gave me, I believe I am right in 
supposing that your own private income is 
quite insufficient to provide even the barest 
necessities of life ?” 

“That is quite true,” she replied. 
‘But, in future, I shall be lost to the 
world and its needs. To-morrow I retire 
into a nunnery. There I hope to end my 
days ministering to the welfare of others 
and praying for the soul of my darling 
Otto.” 
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SUN AS A PROPHET. 


IN INDIA. 


By A. WALLIS MYERS. 


HE sun may be only “‘a private in 

the host of Heaven,” but so far as 

the inhabitants of the earth are concerned, 
its material supremacy has always been 


Physics Observatory at South Kensington, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., aided by his 
son, Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, has arrived at the 
conviction that famines in India, droughts 
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recognised, and the Persians have made 
it the foundation of religious systems. 
Before the twentieth century is out of its 
cradle, promise is given of an entirely new 
function being allotted to the sun—that of 
a famine prophet. 

As the result of exhaustive researches 
and investigations carried on at the Solar 


in Australia or Egypt, and other meteoro- 
logical calamities may be accurately fore- 
casted by means of a periodical examina- 
tion of the spectra of sunspots—in other 
words, by photographing the sun every 
day. And Sir Norman is confident that 
not only may the time, but the area and 
extent, of famine and drought be predicted, 
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how interested in a ‘‘ special” 
subject one may become when 
the elucidator of the mystery 
is naturally a clear-headed, 
practical expositor; and Sir 
Norman Lockyer, in giving 
me as simply as he could an 
account of his investigations, 
was all that and something 
beside. 

“What led us to make 
these investigations?” said 
Sir Norman, repeating my 
question. ‘ Chiefly through 
the coincidence, during the 
last few years, of an abnormal 
state of the sun with abnormal 
lack of rain in India, accom- 
panied by the worst famine 
experienced during the cen- 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SUN’S DISC TAKEN IN INDIA. tury. This fact suggested 
to us the desirability of 


thoroughly reconsidering the question of 
sunspots and rainfall, especially as we had 
some new facts at our disposal. These 
have been revealed by a study, now 


thus rendering it possible to save millions 
of pounds and hundreds of lives. 

The Indian authorities have already 
been apprised of the Lockyer “ findings,” 
and are taking keen interest in subsequent 
developments. Though it is thirty years 
since Meldrum and Sir 
Norman himself called atten- 
tion to the possibility of a 
connection between sunspots 
and rainfall, and in spite of 
the cogent evidence advanced 
since 1872 by Meldrum and 
Hutchins, it is only quite 
lately that the Indian Govern- 
ment have given the matter 
serious consideration with a 
view to its practical utility. 

A few weeks ago I found 
myself at the South Kensing- 
ton Observatory amid a 
variety of solar telescopes, 
spectroscopes, charts, and 
blue-books—not very inviting 
companions, perhaps, to one 
like myself, who was merely 
there to gain information for 
this article, and whose eye 
was untrained in the technical 
phases of the sun’s phvsical 
surface. Yet it was surprising 


extending over twenty years, of the 
‘widened * lines in sunspots available to us 


LESS WONDERFUL THAN IT LOOKS. 


This photograph, taken in India, shows a kite flying a mile high 


betwean the camera and the sun. 
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by photographs of the sun, which suggested 
the view that two effects ought to be ex- 
pected in a sunspot cycle instead of one.” 

Here it may be 
pointed out that photo- 
graphs of the sun’s 
disc or photosphere— 
all the available sur- 
face, that is to say— 
are taken daily, some 
at Dehra Dén, India, 
others at Mauritius 
and Greenwich. A 
camera, naturally of 
abnormal size and of 
the finest manufac- 
ture, is mounted on 
an equatorial stand, 
so that the camera can 
be pointed to the sun 
at any moment; the 
photographs are 
taken, then measured 
under a micrometer. The area of the 
spots on the sun is thus determined, and 
a record of the “spotted area” is 
Negatives of 


obtained for every day. 
these photographs, which, by combining 


the three stations, depict the sun’s 
surface on 363 days out of the 365, are 
sent to South Kensington. 


DR. W. J. S. LOCKYER. 
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The Illustration showing some remark- 
ably clear spots on the sun was reproduced 
from one of the Indian negatives. It will 
be noted that the 
spots are particularly 
large, which means 
that they were photo- 
graphed at the period 
of sunspot maximum, 
or when there was:a 
considerable rise 
above the mean 
temperature of the 
sun. 

Having obtained 
his chronological 
“‘spotted area,” the 
astronomer can pro- 
ceed to make out a 
map or chart showing 
the spots measured in 
lines, which give him 
the sunspot curve, as 
shown in our Illustration. But a study 
of the spectrum of a sunspot reveals 
the fact that the spot itself has lines 
changing according to the periodical 
fluctuations in the sun’s temperature. 
These so-called “‘ widened line” obser- 
vations are made with the eye with the help. 
of an invaluable instrument — originally 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S DIAGRAM, SHOWING THE THREE SEPARATE CURVES. 
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PHOTOGKAPH OF A PROMINENCE, 


Taken during an eclipse of the sun, May 28, 1900, at the 
Physics Observatory Camp, Santa Pola, Spain. 


devised by Sir Norman Lockyer and 
Janssen in 1868, and since improved by 
Zollner—knownasthe grating spectroscope. 
This instrument consists of a train 
of prisms, a collimator—which is 
simply a telescope without the 
eye-piece, but with a narrow slit 
in its place—and a telescope for 
producing a magnified image of 
the spot on the illuminated slit. 
The spot indicates absorption ; so 
its spectrum is dark relatively to 
the sun’s surface, as shown by 
the solar spectra and other lines 
on each side. 

Sir Norman explains that it was 
because of the abnormal behaviour 
of these “ widened lines” in the 
spectra of sunspots since 1894 having been 
so strikingly simultaneous with irregular- 
ities in the rainfall of India that he 
was led td put ‘two and two together,” 
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and come to a most remarkable 
conclusion. 

I produce Sir Norman’s own 
words: ‘‘ We had, of course, 
ascertained that the majority of 
these spot-lines, which could be 
traced to some terrestrial origin, 
belong to iron, while the lines of 
other elements are represented in 
a less degree. There are a great 
many lines in the spots as yet 
unknown in chemical category, 
but it is quite likely that these 
‘unknown’ lines are constituted 


Solar like the others, only they are at a 


much higher temperature. In our 
laboratories we have means of differenti- 
ating between these stages of temperature— 
namely, the temperature of the flame, the 


ANOTHER PROMINENCE. 


electric arc, and the electric spark of the 
highest tension. 


At the lowest temper- 
ature, that of the flame, we get a certain 
set of lines; a new set is seen as the 





THE LINES IN 


A SUNSPOT. 


The broad band in the centre shows a portion of the spectrum of a sunspot. The arrows point to faint lines 
which are considerably “‘widened”’ in the spot spectrum. 
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LARGE CAMERA MOUNTED ON THE TUBE OF A I0-INCH EQUATORIAL REFRACTOR, AND USED 
FOR OBTAINING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SUN. 
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temperature of the electric arc is reached. 
At the temperature of the high-tension 
spark we again have many new lines— 
called ‘enhanced’ lines — added, while 
many of the arc-lines wane in intensity.” 
Sir Norman next proceeded to explain 
what connection these three curves—the 
spot-area curve, the iron-lines curve as 
obtained from the spots themselves, and 
the “unknown” lines curve —had with 
the rainfall record extending over many 


Mauritius rainfall are related to the sudden 
remarkable changes in the behaviour of 
the sunspot ‘ widened ’ lines.” 

Nor is this all. Sir Norman assured me 
that, from an investigation of the Nile 
River curve between the years 1849 and 
1878, all the lowest Niles have occurred 
between the same intervals as those 
governing Indian famines. Also, there 
exists a general agreement between the 
intervals and the rainfalls of Scotland 


SPECTROSCOPE FOR OBSERVING THE “‘ WIDENED” LINES IN SUNSPOTS, 
AT THE SOLAR PHYSICS OBSERVATORY. 


years in India and Mauritius, and obtained 
from Government blue-books. 

“Precisely this,” he said. ‘India has 
two ‘pulses,’ or periods of rainfall—one 
near the maximum and the other near the 
minimum of thé sunspot period —and it 
has been found from a study of the Famine 
Commission reports that .all the famines 
therein recorded, without exception, which 
have devastated India during the last half- 
century have occurred in the intervals 
between these two ‘pulses.’ It has been 
found, too, that the dates at the beginning 
of these two pulses in the Indian and 


(Buchan), Cordoba (Davis), and at the 
South African Cape. 

I asked Sir Norman whether the Indian 
rain experts admitted the extraordinary 
“‘ coincidences ”—if we may at present 
call the “findings” by no more definite 
name—and he replied that he had had. an 
opportunity of showing the results to the 
Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of India and Director-General of 
Indian Observatories, Mr. John Elliott, 
F.R.I., and he had stated that they accord 
closely with all the known facts of the large 
abnormal features of the temperature, 
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pressure, and rainfall in India during the 
last twenty-five years, and hence that the 
indications already arrived at will be of 
great service in forecasting future droughts 
in India. 

Though Sir Norman and Dr. Lockyer 
have already obtained much valuable data 
which will permit of dates being pre- 
dicted, they are still actively engaged in 
penetrating further, and obtaining ad- 
ditional evidence and results, in order that 
the area and extent of droughts may be 
accurately and safely decided upon before 
they occur. This scientific coup will, the 
director of the Solar Physics Observatory 
declares, be achieved by a closer study, 
aided by a consideration of the new 
factors of the flame ‘“‘ prominences,” or 
eruptions on the sun, which are often 
connected with spots. Photographs will 


be taken daily by the new Hale and 
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Deslandres method, which is used in 
connection with the spectroscope before 
described, and by which it is possible to 
define the “ prominence” area, as well as 
the spot area, on the sun’s surface at 
any one moment. This area Sir Norman 
Lockyer believes to be of even greater 
importance for the promised prophecies 
than the spot area. 

The ‘“prominences,” which rise from 
the chromosphere as so much vapour and 
are now daily visible through the spectro- 
scope, are subject to violent changes even 
in the space of a few minutes; as clouds 
of hydrogen, they are seen to form and 
disperse in and close above the promi- 
nence region, exactly as clouds in our air. 
This fact would seem to show that solar 
experts on earth are still quite unable to 
gauge the limits of matter ejected from or 
retained by the sun. 
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INCOMPLETE ANGLER. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 








WAS still of tender years when I took 

to heart the advice of honest Master 
Izaak Walton: I studied to be quiet and 
went a-angling. My perseverance was 
from the first exemplary; but it profited 
me little. I remember—who does not ?>— 
the day I caught my first fish, and went 
home with a three-ounce dace in my 
pocket and ‘‘my head among the stars.” 


THE INCOMPLETE ANGLER. 


I have since angled in many streams, and 
the mission folk having caught me early, 
I have even been known as a fisher of 
men ; but no success ever pleased me so 
much as the drawing of my first dace over 
the gentle ripples of the Ver. I fear 
one circumstance—proof in itself of the 
depravity of the human heart—added 
zest to my triumph. Another angler, my 
senior by many years, had toiled all the 
morning and had caught nothing. 

’Tis nearly thirty years ago; but I see 





that stream, veluti in speculum, as I write. 
We brothers knew its every bend and 
shallow as we shall know no other stream 
in this vale of tears. We found our way 
thither on many a pretext, and sometimes 
on no pretext at all. We usually followed 
the Horatian example, taking the shortest 
cut to the stream; thus hastening into the 
midst of things. Dropping from our high 
garden wall into the meadow, 
we ran past the old graveyard 
near the Rule and Compass, 
under the archway of the 
Grammar School, and over the 
bridge at the silk-mill. There 
we invariably paused, peering 
into the water for the hun- 
dredth time, lest a big trout 
might be lurking among the 
long water-weed. But the 
procedure recognised by the 
domestic authorities as more 
befitting the family dignity— 
being, indeed, more ‘‘sober, 
steadfast, and demure ”’—was 
that we should pass the golden 
hours of the morning in 
getting ready : sorting gentles, 
or scouring lobs or _ brand- 
lings, or making paste; and set forth, 
under charge of a maidservant, early 
in the afternoon. On such occasions 
we were marched down the Redbourn 
Road in an orderly manner, somewhat 
derogatory to our sense of importance ; 
but, the town well left behind, we were 
permitted to deploy,and made the most 
of our opportunities. Our happiness was 
perfect, though we caught little save 
minnows and millers’ thumbs. The 
banks of the Ver were ‘‘the Hesperides 














of all our boyish dreams.” We had small 


Latin and less Greek, nor, as yet, were on 
intimate terms with the poets, but I fanc7 





I HAVE SINCE ANGLED IN MANY STREAMS. 


we recked- not of our deficiencies. We 
had an ear for the music of the stream, 
though we knew not how the: poets had 
yearned to give it adequate utterance. 
We had read scantily about the birds that 
sang from the overhanging willows, but 
were on speaking terms with them all. 

I fished alone the day I caught my dace, 
for the less fortunate angler whom I 
mentioned was no acquaintance of mine. 
The previous afternoon I had seen a man 
from London catch several fish at a 
spot where the river broadens before 
flowing under the bridge by the 
silk-mill. Ambition got hold 
of me as I watched him land 
his little silvery captives: I 
would come to that place on 
the morrow and do likewise. 
I went warily to work: I 
looked to my equipment for 
the calling of a fisherman. I 
fashioned a rod of wondrous 
pliancy out of a filbert-switch, 
and, in a reckless moment, 
squandered three-halfpence at 
Dame Colman’s in the pur- 
chase of ten yards of china- 
twist and a fish-hook. Never 
before had “I gone forth so 
lavishly furnished. I fished 
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all round that spot with unwearying in- 
dustry untal I durst stay no longer, and 
landed my three-ounce dace one minute 
before starting homewards in 
trepidation—nearly two hours 
late. A man diligent in his 
business is said to stand before 
kings; but what of a boy ? 
Days passed, year followed 
year, and “other fields were 
won.” We moved farther from 
town and tasted the larger air 
off the Great North Road near 
Hitchin. Whileom the noble 
art of angling was neglected ; 
the tempter had suggested a 
more exciting, albeit a less 
edifying sport. For some 
weeks—under your leadership, 
O son of the village doctor, 
home from Marlborough for 
the Long Vacation—we were 
abroad early in fair weather or foul, and, 
armed with catapults of ingenious design 
and clay bullets of home manufacture, lay 
in wait for the wily water-vole. He is 
no easy, cowardly victim. He dies game, 
“‘unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved.” The 
chasing of him affords excellent diversion 
to such as love sport better than learning 
and would rather run a rat to earth than 
master the intricacies of the aorist. But 
the older love was only dormant for one 
season. When we learned that jack 
lurked among the fringe of flags around 





BEND AND SHALLOW. 
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the islet in Stagenhoe Lake, we hastened 


thither and disturbed their peace. We 
caught a few frisky youngsters under two 
pounds, and called them “ pike” at tea- 
time to the fair. When last I fished 
in those waters a brother ran a jack-hook 
into his finger to the bone. We hastened 
into the village crestfallen, and the doctor 
chid our clumsiness but removed the hook. 
Such are the amenities of youth. 

I was never an orthodox angler. Eschew- 
ing the admonitions of veterans, I adopted 


incomplete atigler, until I go hence and 
am no more seen. Once, however, when 
old enough to act more wisely, I lost a 
superb fish by my folly. It was the largest 
trout I have ever hooked. 

It was the summer of 1886. I put up 
my tackle overnight, and took the first 
train in the morning to Radlet. My friend 


mal , an angler after my own heart, met 


me at the station, and as we sauntered 
towards the village of Park Street he was 
full of the sport he had recently enjoyed. 





A DACE 


ingenious methods of my own. I struck 
perch and bream at the first nibble, but 
hesitated over a roach until he had stolen 
my paste and gone on his way in triumph. 
I went a-fishing for jack with ill-woven 
lines of attenuated appearance, and strove 
to impale gudgeons of tender age upon a 
hook designed for a two-pound bream. 
Yet was I not without excuse for such 
piscatorial vagaries, for I had often found 
the canons of the angler’s art more 
honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance. I have, indeed, seldom caught fish 
save in some heterodox fashion of my owa, 
so am likely to remain a sinner, an 


STREAM, ~ 


We had breakfast in the cottage where 
he was lodging, less than two miles 
from the ruins of Sopwell Nunnery, of which 
was once prioress Dame Juliana Berners, 
the first writer in England who described 
the art of “‘ fysshynge with an angle.” It 
was a morning of exquisite freshness, so 
we discussed our meal near the open 
window, with the stream not fifty paces 
to the east, and, as became the occasion, 
our talk was of fish. An hour later we 
were at the water-side. My companion 
knew a deep hole near the Nether Wild 
where lay, as he believed, some goodly 
perch, and had brought some choice 
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WE WERE ABROAD EARLY. 


brandlings with which to lure them to for he got no further bite at that spot. 
destruction. He caught seven within an This was an excellent commentary on 


hour, probably the whole brotherhood, Walton’s remark that the perch is like the 


LURKED AMONG THE FRINGE OF FLAGS. 
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wicked—not afraid, although his fellows 
erish in his sight. Whilst L was 
landing his perch I was creeping cautiously 


A HIERARCH OF ANGLING. 


along the bank, looking for trout. Pre- 
sently I came to where the stream deepens 
considerably, and on reaching a bend 
where it sweeps abruptly northwards, I 
went down on my knees and peered into 
the water. A large trout lay immediatel\ 
under my. face, his nose towards the 
opposite bank, his tail swaying grandly 
in the swirl. I backed stealthily, and put 
a bright-red worm upon my 
hook, taking off the cork float 
that I had put on for perch. 
I dropped my bait gently in 
the stream, and letting it sink 
to the bottom, drew it up- 
wards again slowly. Never 
was ruse more successful. The 
fish was firmly hooked and 
plunging down the stream 
before I realised my good 
fortune. But my methods of 
playing a trout Were unique, 
and were to cost me dear, 
although, as the water was 
for some distance free from 
weed or rush, even a sorry 
bungler should have brought 
that trout to land. I followed 
my fish up and down for some time, 
taking in line gradually. As he came 
to the surface and turned over upon 


his side I saw he could scarcely weigh 
less than four pounds. But the gods 
had ordained his escape. He had more 


strength left than I supposed, 
and as I was winding him 
towards me he shook himself 
and was away, sure enough, 
with my hook in his mouth. 
The gut had broken at the 
shank. I drew scant con- 
solation from the assurance, 
imparted to me at the inn 
that evening, that the trout 
who had gone off with my 
hook was probably larger than 
any taken in that stream for 
many seasons. 

The hierarchs of angling— 
the Pottingers, Maxwells, and 
Langs—will tell you, almost 
to aman, that fly-fishing is the 
one art worthy the attention of 

a master-craftsman. ‘‘ Tastes differ,” as 
Macaulay said in regard to the madrigals of 
Warren Hastings. Moreover, I am not a 
master-craftsman. Pour moz,I1 confess to 
a partiality for bottom-fishing. I like to 
fish for bream with a good gut-line passed 


- through a what d’ye call it >—a bullet with 


a whole through it. "Tis the only kind 
of angling that brings me good sport. I 


BOTTOM-FISHING. 


am great at catching bream from a punt, 
with red lobs on a No. 4 hook. I like to 
watch my quill laid flat upon the water, 
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and, as it moves slowly away, never fail 
to wonder if, peradventure, I shall feel, 
like the fisher in Theocritus, a mighty 
tug. Alas! I have never done so; “ such, 
it would seem, was not reserved for me.” 
In a dual sense I ‘‘ weigh in” on a modest 
scale. In the “‘ pond of the Welsh Harp 
at Hendon,” as Mr. Lang calls it, I once 
caught thirty bream, averaging three to 
the pound, in less than two hours, having 
ground - baited over-night. Books on 
angling tell you that bream often weigh 
upwards of seven pounds each, but such 
fine fellows come not to my hook. 

A few years back the angler’s fever 
possessed me strongly. I rose at two in 
the morning and walked across the fields 
from Cricklewood to the stretch of water 
at the back of “ Revill’s.” Ah! those 
quiet hours before the dawn, when the 
world is asleep and you keep sentinel over 
it in company with the paling stars! You 


sit upon your camp-stool silently, with 
nothing to disturb your cogitations, save 
when you get a bite, or when a great 
splash out yonder tells that the larger pike 


are on the prowl. The scarce audible 
“‘pleep, pleep,” caused by the small fry 


as they throw themselves across the ripples 
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serves to punctuate your thoughts, and 
the matins of the first lark may remind 
you that in this world you are never wholly 
alone. Big fish are taken in that “‘ pond” 
at the Welsh Harp. My friend L 
caught a carp in those waters well over 
nine pounds, and I have helped strangers 
to land a perch of three pounds and a 
pike of nineteen. One Sunday I picked 
up at the foot of the Kingsbury falls a 
roach of about twenty ounces ; it had been 
washed over the “ head,” and lay stunned 
on the stones beneath. Doubtless such 
sport is exceptional, but this need deter 
no amateur from trying his luck. He will 
get excellent air into his lungs even if 
his labours are vain. After all, he is un- 
likely to angle for a meal, and if he 
gets no bites, he need not, like John 
Newton after ‘his fever on the Plantanes, 
sleep away his hunger and wake to 
try again. Moreover, others near by will 
probably be more successful, and that, if 
he be of truly Christian spirit, should 
console him. “If one cannot catch fish 
oneself, surely the next best thing is to 
see other people catch them.” So, at 
least, wrote ‘‘the complete bungler,” and 
he ought to know. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 


: you have a dreamy, contemplative 

nature, if you are inclined to reverie, 
go to Malta. In the whole of this great 
British Empire of ours there is probably 
no spot so crowded with history, no acre 
of mother earth which has witnessed so 
many bloodv battles and so many ghastly 


MALTA AND 


OUR MEDITERRANEAN STRONGHOLD. 


THE MALTESE. 


By CHARLES HORNER. 


and glorious bay, where, in the dawn of a 
spring day in the year 61, St. Paul was. 
cast ashore after a terrible night of mental 
and physical suffering. Close by is a 
chapel built upon the spot where the 
barbarians lighted a fire, and where the 
viper fastened on to the hand of the 


THE YORTIFICATIONS OF VALETTA. 


massacres. On those ramparts where 
the modern British ‘Tommy ” stands on 
sentry-go, Turk and Christian have many 
a time gripped orte another in a life-and- 
death struggle. Less than four hundred 
years ago the inhuman Turk ripped out the 
hearts of three hundred dead and wounded 
Knights of the Order of St. John in revenge 
for the stubborn resistance they had made. 
Or, if the noise and bustle of Valetta are 
not conducive to reflection, there is on the 
southern coast of the island a secluded 
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Apostle. And typical of the manner in 
which the modern treads upon the heels 
of the ancient in this place, we see out 
there beyond the bay a number of terrible 
engines of war which St. Paul, at least, 
never dreamt—a flotilla of torpedo-boat 
destroyers ! 

Many a tourist, after spending two or 
three days at Malta, has been struck with 
the very large number of nuns—as he 
supposes—to be seen on the island. And 
a glance at our photograpt might, 
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THE LANDING-PLACE, VALETTA. 
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A VIEW OF VALETTA, AND ONE OF THE CREEKS OF THE GRAND HARBOUR, WHERE 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK LANDED. 
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perhaps give the reader the impression 
that the young lady there shown was a 
nun, or at least amember of some religious 


THE STREET OF STEPS AT VALETTA. 


One has to climb these remarkable steps to get into 
the town. 


community. This picturesque tress-is, 
however, merely the outdoor costume of 
the native Maltese ladies. Like many 
other relics of the past, this ancient and 
pleasing costume is gradually disappear- 
ing. Now I know that the lady readers 
of this Magazine are patiently, or perhaps 
impatiently, waiting for a description of 
this dress. Yet, being but a mere man, 
and appallingly ignorant of the language 
of dressmakers, I stand in the position of 
the boy on the river-bank ready to make 
the first plunge of the season. 

The lower half of the dress consists of 
a black silk petticoat fastened round a 
body of seme other kind of silk or print 
material. ‘ This is called the “ half 
onnella.” The upper part, which so 
effectively sets off the fascinating face 
of this daughter of Eve, is called the 
“onnella.” It is made of the same 
material as the half onnella—black silk— 
ard is drawn up into gathers for about 


twelve inches about the centre of one of 
the outside seams. In the seam of one of 
the other sections a thin piece of whale- 
bone is inserted and bent over the head, 
thus leaving the face and hair free. - The 
left arm is hidden by one side of the dress, 
and the right arm keeps the other side 
down. Just over one thousand years ago, 
the Arabs made themselves masters of 
Malta, and it is thought by some autho- 
rities that the onnella is a relic of the 
Oriental veil. Unfortunately, as I have 
said, this picturesque costume is dying 
out, and the comparatively hideous bonnet 
is taking its place. 

The Duchess of Cornwall and York, 


A MALTESE LADY’S OUT-OF-DOOR COSTUME. 


The cloak, or onnella, 1s made of black silk. A p.ece of 
whalebone arches the garment over the face. 





during her 
brief stay at 
Malta, was 
highly 
amused and 
interested in 
the native 
Maltese 
milkmen. 
Cow-milk is 
almost un- 
obtainable 
ontheisland, 
and even if 
it were to be 
had,none but 
the British 
residents 
would buy it. 
As the photo- 
graph shows, 
the goat 
takes the 
place of the 
cow in Malta. 


OUR MEDITERRANEAN 


THE MALTESE SUBSTITUTE FOR A COW. 


Cow-milk being practically unobtainable tin Malta, the mi 
drives his goat round the streets, and milks it into the « 


at the door. 





ustomer’s 


STRONGHOLD. 


rh 
‘kman 


pug 
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As you stroll 
through the 
streets (or 
strada, as 
they are 
called), you 
hear a most 


vigorous 
bleating 
close at your 


side, a bleat- 
ing that 
never came 
fromthe 
lungs of a 
goat! The 
driver, with 
head thrown 
back, and 
uttering a 
loud 
sound, is 
rapidly tap- 
ping 
windpipe 


long, 


his 





A MALTESE PLOUGH. 


Had the camera existed a thousand years ago tt would have recorded a scene like this practically without any change. 


(Note the primitive plough. 
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The result is a most realistic 
imitation of the bleating of 
the goat. That is the Maltese 
way of crying ‘‘ Milk, ho!” 
Your Maltese milkman does 
not trouble about cans and 
measures. His entire stock- 
in-trade is represented by 
that patient four-footed beast 
in the roadway. You give 
the milkman your jug or 
‘ basin, and he thereupon milks 
the creature at your doorstep. 
No adulteration about that! 
It often takes an Englishman 
a long time to get used to 
goat-milk, but when he does 
so there is the consolation 
that one is getting pure milk, 
and not alleged milk, as is 
too often the case in England. 
Not content with milking 
the goat, the natives, on the 





A SELLER OF PIES. 


Maltese pies are tn great demand, 

especially among the juvenile part of the 

native population ; but English residents 
are not willing customers. 


neighbouring island of Gozo 
especially, milk the sheep, 
and from this make a very tasty 
kind of cheese. Oxen are 
only used for ploughing, as 
the photograph shows. True, 
a small number brought over 
from the Barbary States in 
Africa are often to be seen 
recuperating from the sea 
voyage and fattening for the 
butcher’s knife. But the 
' quality of the beef is very 
inferior, and requires a good 
set of teeth to negotiate it. 
“Oranges, 1d. a dozen; 
lemons, 2d. a dozen.” In 
England such a notice would 
A MALTESE GREENGROCER. cause a run on the fruiterer’s 
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shop. In Malta it isa fair price, with leaves 
and stalks included. Being so near the 
coast of Africa, these tropical fruits are 
easily 
grown on 
the island, 
as well as 
figs. pome- 
granates, 
peaches, 
nectarines, 
apricots, 
and prickly 
pears. 
M oreover, 
while we in 
England 
are glad to 
get cab- 
bage and 
brussels 
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stock - in- trade to your doorstep. If 
you are in want of vegetables, well; if 
not, you will need all the patience of Job 
to induce 
the man to 
depart with 
his green- 
stuff. In 
appearance 
and manner 
and dirt, 
not only is 
he like the 
Spanish- 
onion 
sellers, who: 
plague the 
hous e- 
wives of our 
seaports, 
but he iss 


A MALTESE CAB, 


sprouts, 

varied with brussels sprouts and cabbage, 
during February and March, the Maltese 
are enjoying green peas and young 
potatoes. One of our snap-shots taken 
Valetta, the chief town, 
rounds. 
milkman, he brings his entire 


recently in 
shows a greengrocer on _ his 


Like the 


equally 

importunate. There is one Maltese word, 
however, which rarely fails to induce him 
to take up his baskets and walk ; but being 
in doubt whether this word would come 
under the definition of bad language, we 
refrain from printing it. 
The curse of Malta 


is the sirocco. 





THE WREATHS AT THE BASE OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S STATUE AT VALETTA 
ON THE DAY AFTER HER LATE MAJESTY’S DEATH. 
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This is not a wild beast, but a disagreeable, 
oppressively hot wind that sweeps the 
island for two or three days at a time. It 
begins its course in the deserts of Northern 
Africa, and after blowing over hundreds 
of miles of hot, sandy plain, it crosses 
the narrow strait to try the temper and 
health of the Maltese, or rather the British 
residents, for the natives are but little 
affected by it. It often proves fatal to 
the consumptive. It also inconveniences 
workmen, for paint will not dry, glue 
will not stick, and metal-work becomes 
tarnished. 

As in all other Catholic countries, pro- 
cessions and festivals play a large part in 
the life of the common people. Before 
plunging into the flesh-mortifications of 
Lent, the natives go in for three days 
of unalloyed enjoyment ; and feasting, 
dancing, singing, masquerading, and con- 
fetti-throwing are the order of the day. 
Though the authorities have not always 
looked with favour on these festivals, they 
are unable to stop them. The Maltese 
have but few holidays, and those that they 
have they are determined shall not be 


taken from them. An attempt was once 
made by a former Governor—Sir Patrick 
Stuart—to suppress this carnival, but the 
people rose in rebellion, and he was 
recalled. On these occasions the country 
people flock into Valetta, and the streets 
are packed. It is said that once on a 
time the women exacted a promise from 
their newly wedded husbands to take them 
to at least one of the principal feasts, and 
there is a verse extant which amusingly 
illustrates this. Here it is— 


Fl’iscritta matrimoniali 

Yaghmlu il pattiyet coyugali. 

Li yiehoda fil festi principali. 

Yonsobha fuk il hait, 

Yishtreela shriek cubbait, 

Li icun tal cannebusa 

Ghax minnu tigyosta is-sinyura gharusa. 


The following is a rough translation— 


Now in the matrimonial pact, 

The husband and the wife contract 
That, when high festivals come round, 
The man shall be in duty bound 

To take his wife to view the show 
Perched on a wall, or high or low; 
And buy her hempseed cake to eat, 
For that’s the bride’s especial treat. 





THE JUNIOR IZAAK. 


By J. D. 


OMEWHERE near the Scottish coast, 
though the precise spot is of small 
importance, the curious traveller may 
chance upon the very burnside where 
the junior Izaak first drew the cold blood 
of a goodly yellow trout. The place, like 
many another scene of struggle and 
victory, is not remarkable to the 
uninstructed eye; but to young Izaak 
it has been ever memorable since the 
quiet summer evening long ago, that saw 
his earliest conquest with rod and line. 

Somewhere on the Scottish coast, then, 
through a region redeemed from austerity 
only by pleasant patches of pine and birk 
wood, and by glimpses of sea and distant 
hills, runs a clear, brown burn. Over moss 
and moorland it pours, then through an 
open firwood, which it quits to go brawling 
down for a good two miles between bare 
fields that slope sharply towards the 
water’s edge, till it foregathers with the 
saw-mill, the smithy, and the little white 
cottages with the inexplicable Gothic 
windows. Then it knows to seek the 
bridge, and so, leaving the high-road 
behind it, rushes towards the cliffs, where, 
within a water- worn amphitheatre, it 
spreads into a fair-sized pool. There for 
a little space the waters eddy and loiter 
playfully, but at length they dive roaring 
through a rocky funnel to the beach far 
below. Once there, the burn’s tumultuous 
life is ended. It has no spirit left to shape 
a further course, and so, with small to-do, 
loses itself among the smooth white 
pebbles and trickles softly seawards. 

The July sun was westering: deep in 
the pine-wood the cushat crooned, when 
Izaak set forth with his little rod and 
basket to try once more the waters that 


SYMON. 





had never surrendered so much as a 
minnow to rejoice his patient soul. He 
was not deeply skilled in the gentle art, 
and many long days of disappointment 
were threatening him with heart-sickness. 
But to-night he was to tempt fortune and 
the fish with a fresh lure. In vain had he 
played the glorious fly ; to-night at some 
sacrifice to boyish pride he would stoop 
to conquer with the plebeian worm. If he 
could not be an artist, since the pursuit of 
art meant only empty creels, he would 
even be acraftsman and go empty away no 
longer. So, before seeking the waters, 
Izaak had diligently delved in Mother 
Earth, and had won from her certain fat 
and succulent worms, that now wriggled 
in a new Gordian knot inside an ancient 
mustard - tin— the condemned cell of 
wretches doomed to impalement. Young 
Izaak had small pity for his captives. He 
was resolved to prevail, and if some poor 
grovelling creatures of earth could aid 
him, it was not his to leave any stone 
unturned to secure these humble helpers. 
They might perish: he would be victorious. 
Already the canister, as it jingled inside 
the creel, was playing triumphal marches 
to Izaak’s delighted ear. A fig for flies when 
worms were surer bait! A fig for spitted 
worms when a mortal’s glory was at stake! 

Down past the wood-side went Izaak in 
the soft summer evening, caring little for 
the sough of the light airs among the 
pines and the gentle stirring of the wind 
along the grass. Boys are but faintly 
alive to Nature at Izaak’s age, and such 
sounds were to him mere foolishness com- 
pared with the merry rattle of his bait- 
tin, that spoke of sport and probable fat 
trout. He reached the stream. Deep in 
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the dingle there was an unkindly warning 
of nightfall, for the level sun could not 
strike so low as the burnside, although 
ihe higher grounds were still ruddy. It 
was lonely, too, down there, and weird 
tales of weasels told by the country boys 
made Izaak’s valour ooze away. But 
the sportsman within him speedily re- 
vived and urged him to the business in 
hand. 

On the further side of the burn a patch 
of sward looked tempting for a halting- 
place. Close by was easy means of cross- 
ing—a length of lichened paling thrown 
across the water to keep the cattle of two 
marching farms within home bounds. At 
both ends of the paling grew thick-set 
brier- bushes all flecked with fragrant 
blossoms which shed a snowy petal 
shower as Izaak scrambled past, paying 
toll by a scratch or so. The fence had 
an upper and a lower bar about a foot 
apart. Sideways along the lower of the 
two went Izaak, bracing his knees stoutly 
against the upper one, over which he 
leaned carefully to preserve his balance. 
In his right hand he held his rod well 
clear of obstructions. The position 
was cramped and awkward, the chance of 
a ducking in case of a slip by no means 
remote ; but the angler’s national caution 
stood him in good stead, and although 
the lower bar creaked ominously, Izaak 
got safely over to the desired patch of 
velvet turf. Speedily then the line was 
‘baited and the first cast essayed. 

The gathering gloaming brought with 
it an uncomfortable sense of loneliness. 
Farmhouses, though close at hand, were 
not actually in sight. Bit by bit Izaak’s 
gaiety declined, and he resorted to the 
schoolboy’s sovereign remedy for undefined 
terror. For answer to his forced whistle 
.a cow lowed sullenly some distance off. 
Izaak longed for & companion. Even 
Jamie Dykes, whom fastidious town-bred 
‘young Izaak detested for his imperfect 
knowledge of the mysteries of the pocket- 
handkerchief, would have been welcome 
at such atime. Very often during country 
rambles Izaak had striven to teach Jamie 
a more excellent way, but after every 
reproof James, only the more incorrigibly, 
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showed himself the natural mar. Yet 
even he, with all his imperfections, would 
have been a bulwark against the eerie 
thoughts that now beset the angler. 

On a low heathery hill not far away 
stood two giant boulders, grimly outlined 
against the sunset. Country tradition had 
it that in some battle long ago a warrior 
was beheaded in mid career close beside 
the eastmost rock, but the headless corse 
continued to run, and dropped only when 
the other rock was reached. Izaak knew 
the story well. In the dim gloaming it 
was a legend brimful of terrors. ‘‘ What,” 
thought he, “if the spectre should 
reappear to me!” He glanced around 
fearfully, and the demon cow lowed 
again. 

That was enough for Izaak. The place 
was eerie enough in-its loneliness and 
dreadful memories : it was unbearable 
when the quiet was broken by that fitful 
and startling bellow. He must begone. 

For the last few minutes his fishing- 
tackle had been lying on the bank. Now 
he ran forward to pick it up. Good-bye 
t9 sport to-night; to-morrow, at a less 
witching hour, or with a comrade, he 
would try his luck again. Izaak raised 
the rod and began to draw in his line, 
which lay slackly in the stream. The 
farther end had drifted towards an over- 
hanging clump of wild roses. Izaak 
pulled; the line grew taut. “It’s 
caught in the bush,” he grumbled; “1’ll 
iose my good hook.” He gave a cautious 
tug. But surely never line tangled in 
rose-bush made such to-do as this! For 
as Izaak pulled, there began a terrible 
splashing and floundering, the rod bent 
and quivered, and the angler, half delirious 
with joy, gave one final heave and landed 
at his feet a great wriggling, yellow trout, 
which, while the contemplative young man 
dreamed of ghosts and suchlike ethereal 
themes, had made a solid, matter-of-fact 
meal on the dreamer’s bait, and also. alas! 
on the dreamer’s hook. 

The hook was very far down. 


Long did 
Izaak, thrifty soul, wrestle to recover it, 
despite his hatred of the blood that stained 
his hand, and an undefined fear of the 
gaping mouth of his victim. But at length, 
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with a victor’s prodigality, he cut the gut 
clear of his line and threw the now 
departed trout into his creel. 
Straightway Izaak bethought him of 
home, for as the twilight closed round him 
his fancies grew wilder. Suddenly he 
realised that he was not alone; the tail of 
his eye caught something white that moved 
close at hand, and he glanced fearfully 
about him, more than half expecting to 
behold some headless warrior or suchlike 
terror. But there was still light enough to 
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“Oh, no,” the angler returned hastily, 
opening his basket. ‘‘ See, Elsie, I’ve 
caught a great monstrous brute of a 
trout.” 

“I ken that. I’ve been here this while. 
I saw ye tak’ him oot, an’ ye war jist richt 
feart at him. You toon boys is bairns, 
whiles.” 

“We are not!” Izaak snapped, clap- 
ping down the lid of the basket. 

*“Oh, weel, maybe ye can play at the 
bat better nor me and my brithers, but 


The hook was very far down. 


reassure him that this was no spectre which 
sat demurely perched on a stile a yard or 


two away, unless spectres 
pinafores, and went abroad with bare 
brown legs and arms. In the ghost’s lap 
lay a big sun-bonnet, filled with blae- 
berries, which were swiftly vanishing in 
most unghostly fashion by the way which 
blae-berries ought to go. 

“Hullo, Elsie, is that you?” Izaak 
cried, with a fine superiority. 

“Ay,” said the little maiden, eyeing 
him steadily ; “did ye think it was a 
bogle ?” 


wore torn 


we’ll learn. Ye see, we never played at 
Burnside or you brocht oot your crickets.” 

*‘ Wickets, stupid!” corrected Izaak 
severely. ‘And you shouldn’t say ‘play 
at the bat,’ Elsie ; say ‘ cricket.’ ” 

“‘ Cricket,” the small damsel repeated 
conscientiously. ‘‘Hae, are ye for a 
berry?” She held out her sun-bonnet. 

“Oh, thanks, that’s jolly,” returned 
Izaak, helping himself lavishly. ‘“‘ Brt, 
Elsie, don’t say ‘hae’! It’s rude.” 

“What wye is ’t rude?” 

“Oh, because — well, you sec, 
father wouldn’t like you to say ‘hae. 


your 


>” 
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“Father! ” Elsie echoed. ‘ Father 
hasna time to fash himsel’ aboot us bairns. 
He’s awa a’ day in the gig, drivin’, looking 
at unweel fowk’s tongues. I’m sure if 
there was on’y ill in ‘hae,’ Janet would 
‘skelp me for’t. She aye skelps us for bad 
words. Ance I cam ower something I 
heard Jamie Dykes say, and my certie! 
Janet gied me my licks. But there’s nae 
ill in ‘hae,’ for Janet says ’t hersel’.” 

“I don’t know,” objected Izaak. ‘I 
heard mother say it was a shame the way 
Uncle Alec lets you run wild. She won- 
dered what he meant by leaving youto an old 
housekeeper. Your accent’s quite ruined, 
mother said, and it’s all Janet’s fault.” 

Elsie’s brow contracted. ‘I dinna ken 
what an accent is,” she answered hotly, 
“but I’m sure Janet didna hurt it. Janet 
never hurt onything except us bairns, when 
she gies us oor licks. I’m not friends, 
Tzaak. You’re a nasty thing!” 

**T am not,” said Izaak. 

“Ye are so,” replied the irate little 
maid, cunningly adding a letter to her 
“so,” that it might rhyme contemptuously 
with Izaak’s ‘“‘not.” ‘* And,” she added 
maliciously, ‘‘d’ye ken what our Janet 
said about you? She said ye war tied til 
your mother’s apron-string, an’ ower fine 
for onything but a glass case.” 

“Rot!” said Izaak, colouring. ‘‘ How 
dare she? Do you know, Elsie, I’m 
captain of the Preparatory House eleven 
at school, and I made twenty-three not 
out just before the holidays in the match 
against Blundell’s juniors? Blundell’s are 
howling cads!” 

“I dinna care what ye’re captain o’. 
What’s keds ?” 

“Oh, well, a cad is—you know, a 
common sort of chap. Nota gentleman, 
you know.” 

“Keds ’Il be no feart to touch the fish 
they tak’, I’m thirtkin’,” returned Elsie, 
slowly rubbing one bare brown foot against 
the other. 

“*Oh, aren’t they ! 
know !” 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
a subdued little voige-came from the fence. 

“Izaak !” 

“Well?” 


That’s all you girls 


s 
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‘“*What’s a governess ?” 

‘* An old woman that teaches girls.” 
‘‘What does she teach ?” 

“Oh, lessons. French and stuff, and 


how to sit up straight on a chair all day, 

and be generally a prig.” 
‘Does a prig mean a lady ? 

Whatever put that into your 


““My eye! 
head ?” 

“‘Yestreen I heard Auntie Alice say to 
father that I must get a governess to make 
a lady of me, for I was just a wee savage— 
a fair disgrace for the doctor’s daughter.” 

“Yes, mother often says that,” Izaak 
remarked carelessly. Boy-like, he did not 
see that Elsie’s eyes had grown very large 
and full, and that her firm little mouth 
had a struggle to hold its own. 

“What like’s a governess?” she queried 
shyly. 

“Old and ugly, with goggles and a 
cane. She’ll teach you to go about bare- 
footed.” 

Elsie pondered the news. 

. ‘‘ Weel,” she said deliberately, “if she 
comes here I pity her, that’s a’. I say, 
Izaak,” she added wistfully, “‘is there nae 
other wye I could be made a lady ?” 

‘Don’t know. Suppose not. Don’t 
bother. Come back and pull this joint 
of my fishing-rod. It’s stuck.” 

Elsie slid down from her perch and 
made toobey. But the fence was amorous. 
and refused to let her go. 

‘“*Ye maun come here first, Izaak,” she 
cried ; ‘‘ I’m catched!” 

Izaak went disdainfully to the rescue. 
“See,” he sneered loftily, “‘ what comes. 
of being a girl and having to wear silly 
dresses.” 

“They ’re no just very handy whiles,” 
Elsie assented with conviction, as she tip- 
toed to let Izaak unhitchher taut draperies. 
‘** Ance I was gaun awa’ for brambles, and 
I askit Janet to let me put on an aul’ pair 
o’ Aelick’s breeks ; but she gied me a 
ragin’ and said I was an unscriptural little 
hizzy. What’s unscriptural, Izaak ?” 

“Oh, shut up! Some woman’s rot, I 
suppose. By George, Elsie, isn’t it getting 
jolly dark ?” 

“ Ay,” said Elsie, looking with under- 
standing eyes at the clouds, which hung 
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like lurid curtains about the couch where 
the sun had sunk and were lowering 
in ominous bluish - blackness overhead. 
“‘] wouldna wonder to see rain afore 
nicht, thunder mebbe.” 

““We’d better get home before it’s 
quite dark, I think,” Izaak suggested with 
an attempt at nonchalance. 

““ Maybe aye,” Elsie answered reflect- 
ively. ‘“‘ The rain micht blaud your braw 
claes. I’ve naething on that would spoil. 
Ay, I tellt ye Ps 

As Elsie spoke, a sinuous fiery whip- 
lash leaped from the overhanging cloud, 
and seemed to glance off the earth with a 
rending, crackling report. For a fraction 
of a second the landscape quivered in a 
glory of violet light, which left the evening 
darker by contrast to the children’s 
dazzled eyes. Before their sight could 
accustom itself again to the ever-deepen- 
ing dusk, another bolt fell, so near that 
flash and peal were simultaneous. Then 


the battle of the elements waxed general. 

Izaak had never been abroad in such a 
Had he been alone, he would 
have thrown rod and basket from him, 


storm. 


and started on a headlong race for home ; 
but Elsie’s coolness restrained him. He 
stood erect and motionless. The flashes 
showed him a little pale, but firm of lip, 
determined not to yield to the temptation 
that bade him screen his eyes from the 
awful lights that played between earth and 
sky. He stole a glance at Elsie, who was 
leaning against the fence, watching the 
lightning with wide, delighted eyes. For 
her, no mood of her Mother Nature was 
terrifying. The little Valkyr was happy 
in the storm. As it grew fiercer, she 
climbed a huge boulder that lay near the 
burnside, where she stood with one arm 
outstretched pointing the path of the 
flashes, and shrieking in wild glee. 

“Look, Izaak, ~ look!” she shrilled 
through the din of the thunder. ‘‘ Wasna 
that bonnie; like a golden wheep? And 
see, that’s blue now! Oh, wi’ that last 
ane I saw as far as Dalloch Kirk. And 
d’ye ken, Izaac, what I saw forbye? The 
auld white coo’s strucken: she’s lyin’ 
deid in the park. Come here and look. 
Ye’ll see her wi’ the néxt blink.” 
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It encouraged Izaak to learn the doom 
of his ancient enemy the cow, whose 
inopportune lowing had earlier in the 
evening so accentuated the eeriness of his 
thoughts. Pleased that that score was 
settled, he went hardily towards Elsie’s 
boulder, during a moment’s lull. Elsie 
bent towards him in the uncertain light, 
but ere she could take his hand another 
flash made her leap and laugh again. 

Izaak paused before her in wonder. He 
had forgotten his dislike of the tempest. 

“I say, Elsie,” he cried, as the peal 
rumbled away into silence, “‘ you’re like 
Briinnhilda !” 

““Who’s that ?” 

“‘A girl—a woman—in an old German 
story the mater once told me. I say r 

“‘ Ay, that ane was gey bricht. My eyes 
is glinty yet. I dinna ken about Broon 
Hilda, but if she liket a storm, I like 
her.” 

“‘She and her sisters rode upon the 
storm,” said Izaak oracularly. 

“Did they, though! I would like that. 
Ye micht tell’s the story, Izaak. See, 
there’s the rain noo. Come here and I'll 
lat ye see a little hidie-hole naebody kens 
o’ but me. We’ll be fine and snod there 
or this wears by.” 

Elsie jumped off her perch and led 
Izaak along the bank a little way to a 
clump of rose-bushes that almost filled 
a tiny hollow. Pushing back the 
drenched foliage, she ushered Izaak into 
a diminutive cavern, low-roofed, and with 
a clinging earthy smell. Izaak tripped 
over something that was lying on the 
floor. ‘‘What’s that?” he cried sus- 
piciously 

“My auld spade,” replied Elsie, ‘‘ that 
I howkit oot this cave wi’. When I found 
this placie it was ower wee to haud me, so 
I broucht the spade frae the garden 
and wrocht awa’ or I made it richt. I 
come here ony time I get haud o’ a story- 
book. But that’s no very often,” and the 
little witch sighed. ‘‘ Now sit down, 
Izaak—there’s dry ferns in the corner 
there—and tell me about that lassie, 
Hilda Broon.” 

So while the tempest crashed and 
gleamed and rumbled without, the two 
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sat in their retreat, unheeding ; for Izaak 
was no bad hand at a story, and Elsie 
proved a greedy listener. All at once, 
however, she interrupted her companion 
with a little startled shriek. 

‘‘ Water!” she 
foot up sharply. 
risen.” 

The storm had abated somewhat, but 
the rain was descending in torrents. Sure 
enough, about the mouth of the cave went 
a soft lapping sound, and already, as 
Elsie’s dripping foot declared, part of the 
floor was flooded. 

‘*We’ll need awa’, Izaak,” she said with 
decision. ‘‘ Better be droukit than droont. 
Leave your fishin’-wand. It’ll mebbe be 
in the road.” ' 

Together they went plashing to the 
outside, and scrambled through the rose- 
tangled hollow, which was now almost 
knee-deep in water. The lightning had 
become less frequent, and only a grey 
remnant of daylight still lingering in the 
west saved the children’s blundering foot- 
steps from utter uncertainty. 

‘“We’ll better get across the burn as 
quick’s we can,” Elsie proposed practically, 
as she waded towards the paling along 
which Izaak had clambered before he 
began his fishing. Izaak scrambled up 
first, and then, giving Elsie a hand, pulled 
her up after him. They moved across in 
the sidelong fashion adopted by Izaak at 
his coming, but midway they came to a 
dead halt. Izaak was surprised to miss 
the briers that had impeded his former 
passage. Within the last few minutes the 
night had drawn closer down. The little 
light that had been when they left the 
cave was now almost swallowed up in 
stormy gloom. Izaak feared to advance, 
for the paling swayed ominously over the 
swirling stream. He suspected danger, 
but could not see clearly what change the 
storm had wrought. 

They waited for the next flash, while 
the frail bridge swayed still more threaten- 
ingly, and the water kept creeping up and 
up. The flash came. It showed the 
paling cut sheer in two, and between 
the children and the further shore a 
wide pool of unknown depth; for the 


cried, drawing her 


“Listen; the burn’s 
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lightning that had cleft the fence had 
torn away the bank for several yards, 
leaving a gulf in which surged a troubled 
little sea. 

** Must go back, Elsie!” Izaak cried to 
the accompaniment of growling thunder. 

But as they began to wriggle away from 
the broken end of their bridge, the wood- 
work dipped more and more towards the 
water. The force of the current must in a 
moment bear it down altogether. 

Elsie felt that they were going. 

“Ye can swim?” ‘she 
with subdued earnestness. 

** Of course.” 

“Well, if we keep on gaun back we'll 
shake down the palin’ afore we win ower, 
and syne we'll be catched in the loose 
sticks and mebbe droont; for down the 
burn a wee bittie there’s Tom’s Pot that 
naebody kens the deepness o’. We'll 
best to jump aff the broken end, clear 
o’ the sticks, and syne try tae swim 
ower or wade, if we can. Come on.” 

The lightning had increased again, 


questioned, 


and darkness could hardly maintain its 


sovereignty fora moment. During a pro- 
longed dance of dazzling flame the children 
slid from the broken end of timber into 
the water. Finding no bottom, they struck 
out for the little gulf the lightning had 
torn in the further bank; for they sought 
to avoid the fierce current that was running 
in mid-stream. 

A stroke or two placed Elsie in cakner 
water. Finding foothold, she began to 
wade ashore, when a cry from Izaak made 
her stop and peer anxiously around. ‘The 
next gleam showed her that her com- 
panion, caught by an eddy, was waging 
unequal conflict with the forces of the 
stream. Another moment and he would 
have been swept towards the black depths 
of Tom’s Pot; but Elsie, plunging back, 
pulled him to the shallows. 

Panting, they scrambled forward, and 
fought their way up the steep bank until 
fairly out of the water's grip. ‘“ _Is—the— 
troot—tint ?” the small sportswoman 
queried unsteadily. Izaak explored the 
creel. The trout had not returned to its 
native element. Then Elsie slid down at. 
Izaak’s side, still and speechless. 
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The boy called her in vain. He chafed 
her hands, and pleaded with her to open 
her eyes. He even kissed her, and hated 
himself the next moment for doing it. 
What if any of the fellows—but still— 
well—it was no time to think about that. 
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but a little woman in whom a healthy 
regard for porridge had wrought effec- 
tually to the upbuilding of the earthly 
tabernacle. 

Heedless of the tempest, which was now 
passing away to the eastward over the sea, 


The doctor gathered his little girl very close. 


He must get Elsié home, or she might 


die. Perhaps she was dead already. It 
was awful to take her home dead. Would 
Uncle Alec give him an awful licking for 
it >—at any rate, home it must be. 

He lifted the dripping little bundle and 
went forward over the soaked and slippery 
ground, staggering rather than walking; 
for Elsie, though as light-footed as 
a wood nymph, was yet no wind-puff, 


Izaak stumbled on towards Burnside, stop- 
ping at short intervals to lean his burden 
on his knee while he snatched a brief 
breathing space. During one of these 
halts Elsie revived. 

“Izaak,” she murmured, ‘‘ what’s ado ? 
Oh, ay; I mind. I say, Izaak, when we 
get home, dinna tell aboot my cave.” 

“All right,” said: Izaak, “no fear.. 
Hullo is 
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Elsie’s head had drooped upon his 
shoulder again, but this time it was merely 
sleep that had overcome her. Izaak lis- 
tened to her deep regular breathing for a 
little. 

“Thought she was dead again,” he 
gasped, as he lifted her, and once more 
trudged forward. His wind was going, 
but he staggered on stoutly. 

All at once three roving stars gleamed 
far ahead, and Izaak fancied he heard a 
faint hail. 

Pausing to summon his remaining 
breath, he gave out his best ‘“‘ Haloo!” 

Elsie stirred in her sleep as he called, 
but she did not awake. 

The storm was almost over, and the 
night, save for the three wandering stars, 
was pitchy dark. The lights came rapidly 
nearer, and at last Izaak could make out 
familiar voices. 

‘‘Here we are, Uncle Alec,” he said 
quaveringly, for his teeth had begun to 
chatter. 

‘““Who’s we?” came the answer, and 
one of the lanterns was raised high aloft. 

“* Me and Elsie.” 

“Thank God! But what on earth have 
you been up to, ye young nickum ?” 

“‘ Fishing.” 

“And caught your death of cold likely,” 
the doctor replied, as he came up with two 
men-servants and made haste to relieve 
Izaak of his burden. 

*“‘Sleeping,” the doctor said quietly, 
after an anxious look at Elsie by the 
lantern-light. ‘‘But we must be off. 
Come, Izaak, Robert will carry you.” 

“I can walk,” Izaak returned disdain- 
fully. 

“‘ Walk then,” the doctor answered, with 
a smothered laugh. 

The party moved off, Izaak doing his 
best to tell his story and to keep pace with 
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the others. His tongue proved fitter than 
his legs ; but he refused to give in. His 
boots, too, squished and sucked heavily, 
making walking a sad burden. 

At last the doctor suggested a com- 
promise. 

“Is your back broad enough for the 
captain of a cricket team, Robert ?” he 
asked his henchman. 

“Ou, ay,” quoth Robert, “I think we 
could manage; we ’re nae juist sae frail 
as a’ that, Sir, though we have served 
yersel’ and your father afore ye this thirty 
year.” 

““Up you get then, Izaak, and tell me 
the rest.” 

As the story neared an end, the doctor 
gathered his little girl very close beneath 
his plaid. 

A few minutes later the warmth of the 
kitchen at Burnside and the hum of many 
voices awoke Elsie. As her father seated 
himself and began to unwind tke plaid, 
she looked round a little dazed, and 
saw Izaak Whispering eagerly to his 
mother. 

“‘Izaak’s tellin’ ye aboot the great big 
troot; he’s a man fairly noo,” Elsie 
murmured drowsily. ‘* But, Auntie Alice,” 
she added half wistfully, half roguishly, 
glancing down at the torn and dripping 
garments her aunt was making haste to 
unfasten, ‘“‘I doot ye’ll never make me 
a lady!” 

What his mother answered Izaak never 
knew, for Janet was hustling everybody 
out of the kitchen. Amid the confusion, 
the doctor, at a word from his sister, 
seized his nephew by the ear and bore 
him off. 

“If we’re sharp and you take your 
toddy like a man.” he remarked, “that 
trout may be the only thing you’ve caught, 
after all.” 





IN THE COUNTRY 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


By J. CRAWSHAW. 





UR most successful novelists have 
generally produced their best work 

when living on the spot inhabited by the 
characters they were creating, so that, 
however fictitious the persons themselves 
might be, the scenery, at any rate, should 


renowned golf-links, which attract golfers 
from every part of Great Britain. Mrs. Craik’s 
descriptions of the scenery of this part of 
the county of Gloucester are wonderfully 
vivid and faithful. John Halifax described 


the cottage to Phineas Fletcher when 





AMBERLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


be true to nature and real, and the novel 
full of When Mrs. Craik 
was writing her famous “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” she made her home at Rose 
Cottage, Amberley, on Minchinhampton 
Common, Gloucestershire, famous for its 
camps of the early Britons, of the Romans, 
and, at a later date, of the Danes; 
famous in these modern 


local colour. 


and 
days for its 


they were on their way to it for the latter 
to recuperate after his illness. ‘‘Such a 
nice, nice cottage,” said John, ‘fon the 
slope of Enderley Flat. A cottage—Rose 
Cottage — for it’s all in a_ bush of 
cluster roses up to the very roof.” ‘* Where 
is Enderley ?” asked Phineas. ‘ Did 
you never hear of Enderley Flat ?” replied 
John, “the highest tableland in England ? 
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Such a fresh, free, breezy spot—how the ‘“ Where is Enderley?” It is a village, 
wind sweeps over it! I can feel itin my the proper name of which — slightly 
face still.” Readers of “John Halifax” changed by the novelist—is Amberley, 
may have asked, with Phineas Fletcher, situated on the southern slope of 
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Minchinhampton Common, an extensive 
tableland 700 feet above the sea, forming 
the southern and western end of the 
Cotswold range, and the eastern head of 
the Severn Valley. The Cotswold Hills 
here jut out into the Severn Valley in 
some half-dozen huge spurs, with a 
number of smaller and most picturesque 
valleys and gorges between the spurs. 
The tableland terminates on the western 
end above the town of Stroud, and the 
high moorland, “‘a broad, green sweep— 
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century ago, or as they were fifty 
years before that, when John Halifax 
and Phineas Fletcher drove over from 
Tewkesbury, the ‘‘ Norton Bury” of the 
novel, where Abel Fletcher had his tan- 
yard. To-day, as a hundred. years ago, 
travellers from Tewkesbury to Amberley, 
twenty miles across country, if they take 
the route followed by John Halifax and 
Phineas, must pass the quaint hostelry 
calted The Bear, where Bruin still swings 
aloft, brown and fierce, on an old-fashioned 
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nothing but sky and common, common 
and sky ”’"—extends on the eastern side as 
far as Cirencester, more than twelve miles 
distant. The common for three or four 
miles on the northern side has a steep, 
almost precipitous descent into the 
““Golden Valley,”. with the town of 
Stroud at the opening and Chalford at 
the head ; and on the southern side, with 
equal abruptness it descends into a valley 
where lie the town of Nailsworth, at the 
head, and Woodchester and other hamlets. 
Rose Cottage and Amberley village are 
to-day unaltered from what they were 
when Mrs. Craik resided there half a 


sign, as he and his progenitors had prob- 
ably swung for two centuries or more. 
On climbing a little higher still and 
looking to the west, some nine miles 
distant is the estuary of the Severn, 
“‘ glittering like a great diamond that 
some young Titaness has flung out of her 
necklace down among the hills.” There 
is something so gloriously free in this 
high-level common, “as flat,” said John 
Halifax, ‘‘ as if my Titaness had found a 
little Mont Blanc, and amused herself 
with patting it down like a dough-cake.” 
A little way down the southern slope 
stands Rose Cottage. It was well named. 
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‘IT never in my life,” said Phineas, “had 
-seen such a bush of blooms. They 
hung in clusters — those roses — a 
dozen in a 
group, 
pressing 
their pinky 
cheeks _to- 
gether in a 
mass of 
family frag- 
rance, push- 
ing in at the 
parlour win- 
dow, climb- 
ing up even 
to the very 
attic. There 
was a yellow 
jasmine 
over the porch at one front door, and a 
woodbine at the other; the cottage had two 
entrances, each distinct. But the general 


impression it gave, both as to sight and 
scent, was of roses, nothing but roses.” 
Such is Rose Cottage on a summer's day. 


Amberley village is as charmingly pic- 
turesque at the beginning of the twentieth 
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century as. it was at the commencement of 
the nineteenth. 
of cottages, ‘“‘at each door of which half 


There are a dozen or two 


a dozen 
white heads 
and a dozen 
round little 
eyes” greet 
the visitor. 
Looking 
south, Nun- 
nelly Hill, 
with its 
** four tall 
Italian 
poplars,” 
bounds the 
horizon; 
and in the 
valley below 
repose Woodchester, Nailsworth, and small 
hamlets, ‘‘a dear, smiling English valley, 
holding many a little nest of an English 
home”... peopled by ‘“ descendants 
from an old colony of Flemish cloth- 
weavers: they keep to the trade. Down 
in the valley — if one could see 
through the beechwood— is the grand 


LONGFORDS LAKE. 


WOODCHESTER AND THE DOMINICAN PRIORY. 
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support of the neighbourhood, a large cloth- 
mill.” ‘Such a fine cloth-mill,” said John 
Halifax ; ‘‘ I have been all over it. Ifthe 
owner would put aside his old Flemish 
stolidity! I do believe he and his ancestors 
have gone on in the same way, and with 


Woodchester, a village of remarkable 
historical interest, lies at the foot of the 
slope from Amberley. There is a beauti- 
ful Dominican priory there, and a nunnery, 
but its chief claim to fame is its extensive 
Roman remains. Many years ago there 








RODBOROUGH FORT. 


almost the same machinery, ever since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time.” In later years, 
when prosperity had rewarded John 
Halifax’s early industry, he became the 
owner of this cloth-mill, and when Lord 
Luxmore, “ the villain ” of the book, cut off 
John’s water-supply, he introduced steam- 
power, and the old ‘“ Flemish stolidity” 
had to make way for modern improvements. 

Enderley Mills are still in existence, 
but they are known as Longford Mills, 
at which the firm of Messrs. William 
Playne and Co. have for many years carried 
on a flourishing business as cloth manu- 
facturers. Beechwood, ‘“‘ the Great House 
at Enderley, just on the slope of the hill 
below Rose Cottage,” where John Halifax 
went to reside after the labours of twenty- 
five years had won for him the position he 
desired, is Longfords, the beautiful resi- 
dence of Mr. A. T. Playne, the present 
head of the firm carrying on business at 
Longford Mills. 


was discovered in the old churchyard a 
tesselated pavement twenty-five feet in 
diameter, which, according to Lysons, is, 
“for its size and richness of ornament, 
superior to any found in Britain, and 
equalled by few in any province of the 
Roman Empire.” It is somewhat remark- 
able that our author, while faithfully 
depicting so many of the salient features 
of the surrounding scenery, should have 
omitted all reference to Rodborough Fort, 
which crowns the western end of Minchin- 
hampton Common. The original fort was 
built in 1761, nearly a century before Mrs 
Craik wrote “ John Halifax,” and its tower- 
ing position makes it the most con- 
spicuous object in the whole county. 
The view from the fort presents a 
magnificent panorama which is probably 
unparalleled in England. Nestling at 
its foot is the busy town of Stroud, 
whose mills have clothed the great army 
now serving King and country in South 
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Africa. In front stretches the noble 
valley of the Severn. Beyond the estuary 
of the Severn the smoke arising from the 
Forest of Dean is clearly visible ; and 
beyond that again the Welsh mountains 
and the lofty Sugar Loaf Mountain near 
Abergavenny may be distinctly seen on 
the western horizon in the light of a clear 
summer day, or when clothed with snow 
and ice in winter. To the right can be 
seen the Malvern Hills, and on the left the 
Wiltshire Downs—a noble view truly. 

It is always interesting to follow the 
life-story of an author, and see how 
the creations of his brain had their 
origin and being. Before Mrs. Craik had 
even thought of “John Halifax” her 
health broke down. This induced her to 
take up residence at Rose Cottage, where 
she could reap the benefit of the healthful 
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neighbourhood. She used to stay at Long- 
fords, and was always deeply interested in 
the surroundings of that beautiful place, the 
miils, and all that related to the Playne 
family. Indeed, it is generally understood 
that Mr. William Playne, the grandfather 
of the present proprietor of Longfords, 
was the original of “‘ John Halifax.” 
As an example of how faithfully the 
portrait had been drawn to nature, John 
Halifax’s manner of stopping a run 
upon a bank by paying in £10,000 
to his own account, and thus restoring 
confidence, was a leaf out of the experi- 
ence of old Mr. Playne. A panic had 
set in as to the soundness of a local 
bank, and Mr. Playne drove from London 
with bags of gold, which he paid into 
the bank, and thereby averted a danger. 
Summer visitors to Amberley are invariably 
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and invigorating breezes which prevail 
on the high tableland of the Cotswolds, 
famed for its life-giving ozone. After 
“John Halifax” had been given to the 
world, the author admitted that 


incidents narrated in the 


many 


book 


oi the 


had been gleaned by her while in the 


shown Rose Cottage, as the place where 
“John Halifax” was begun and completed. 

The Illustrations. are from photographs 
by Mr. 5. Eliiott, Russell Street, Stroud, 
ar. Smith, Lansdown, Stroud, and from 
photographs used by permission of the 
family at Longfords. 
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A NEW CHAPTER 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 


By W. J. LAWRENCE, 





_ students of the chequered career 

of the greatest tragedian of modern 
times must have remarked the provoking 
silence of his various biographers regard- 
ing his whereabouts in the years 1804 and 
1805. Quite too long has this chasm 
been looked upon as fittingly eloquent of 
the heart-breaking drudgery of Kean’s 
wearisome probation. To my mind—and 
I hope to show grounds for the faith that 
is in me—it speaks much more eloquently 
of a woeful lack of research on the part 
of biographers. Barry Cornwall!, the first 
writer of a full “ Life” of the tragedian, 
ranks at the head and front of the offend- 
ing. Had the work been attacked in a 
proper spirit and not in that flippant, irre- 
sponsible manner indicated in the preface, 
there would have been no “lost years” 
of Edmund Kean to lament when Barry 
Cornwall’s book saw the light in 1835. 
Seeking only for the picturesque and the 
anecdotic, and leaving the true to take care 
of itself, this writer was apparently in such 
haste to append “finis” to his labours 
that when two versions of the one story 
came to hand, he made no attempt to dis- 
criminate, but related both, and left the 
bewildered reader to his own devices. 
Later on I shall have occasion to cite an 
example of this characteristic carelessness. 
Moreover, while “one may concede that 
considerable light has been thrown upon 
many obscure points in Kean’s life in the 
subsequent and better-ordered biographies 
of Mr. F. W. Hawkins and Mr. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, still it cannot be gainsaid that in 
regard to the lost years they have only 
made confusion worse confounded. 
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Through the existence of certain dubious 
anecdotes concerning Mrs. Siddons and 
Edmund Kean, it was perfectly well known 
to all three writers that the tragedian had 
spent a portion of his novitiate in the 
inhospitable climes of Ulster, as a member 
of the Belfast stock company. But in 
guessing at the date of the sojourn one 
and all went helplessly astray. It is idle 
to speak of the year 1806 or 1807, when a 
little research would have shown that 
Mrs. Siddons’s final visit to Belfast was 
paid in the year :805—precisely the period 
of Kean’s residence there as a minor 
member of Michael Atkins’s stock 
company. 

Some more or less diligent inquiry into 
the trend of early Ulster theatricals, pro- 
secuted during the last few years with the 
main idea of ultimately writing at large 
the annals of the old Belfast circuit, now 
enables me to account for several months 
of the irritating gap in Edmund Kean’s 
career, and, incidentally, to traverse the 
silly tales of his tradition - ridden 
biographers. 

Obviously the first question that suggests 
itself is, What in the world had Kean 
to do in that galley? How chanced he 
in 1805 to visit Belfast, then a modest, 
out-of-the-way ‘little town, presenting no 
indication of its future commercial great- 
ness? Thanks to the opportune discovery 
of the rare and curious playbill now repro- 
duced in facsimile by courtesy of its owner, 
Mr. J. H. Leigh, even that riddle can be 
read. This bill is in itself a new fact in 
the life of Edmund Kean. It plainly shows 
that in the middle of February 1805 our 
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KEAN AS RICHARD III. 
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embryonic tragedian was playing on a 
temporary stage constructed in a billiard- 
room in an obscure London suburb. There 
he was found by the Belfast manager, who 


: 
PLAYBILL PROVING THE WHEREABOUTS OF 
KEAN IN FEBRUARY 1805. 
engaged him, in company with Miss 
Macauley, from the Haymarket, and several 
others, for his ensuing season. We have, 
in part, corroboration of this in a paragraph 
in the Belfast Newsletter of March 22 
following, setting forth that ‘‘ Yesterday, 
Mr. Atkins, of our theatre, arrived here 
from London with several performers from 
the capital, with which (!) .he proposes to 

open the theatre in a few days.” 

Although he had already gained con- 
siderable stage experience, Kean was as 
yet only eighteen, and utterly despised and 
unfriended. He was within nine years of 
his elevation to the tragic throne, but it 
was a long ladder, and hard to climb. In 
what particular capacity he was engaged 
by Atkins of Belfast cannot readily be 
determined, but that it was not as leading 
man or to play principal juveniles, as his 
biographers would have us believe, ample 
evidence will be adduced to show. Un- 
fortunately, no great attention was paid 


to theatrical matters in the provincial 
Press in those days ; and very little trace 
of Kean’s name in advertisement, critique, 
or playbill is to be found. Much, how- 
ever, as I find myself tempted, for this 
reason, to emulate the bad example of 
Kean’s biographers and indulge in the 
pleasures of conjecture, I shall endeavour 
to confine myself to the discussion of such 
facts as can be proved to the hilt. 

Limiting his performances, in accord 
with local custom, to three nights per 
week, the Belfast manager began his 
season on Wednesday, March 27, 1805, 
with ‘Lovers’ Vows” and ‘“ Rosina.” 
Nothing of moment occurred until May, 
when little Miss Mudie, a child of six, 
essayed to cap the feats of Master Betty, 
whose first appearance had been made on 
the very same boards in 1803, and who 
had since experienced the sweets of 
success in making a triumphal tour of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Parenthetically, 
it may be noted that the little girl was not 
fated to eclipse the glories of the Young 
Roscius, as her career came to an abrupt 
termination at Covent Garden in the 
following November, when she was hissed 
peremptorily from the stage. 

After appearing in Belfast with great 
success as Young Norval in Home’s 
tragedy, and as Fribble in Garrick’s farce 
of ‘‘ Miss in her Teens,” ‘‘ The Female 
Phenomenon” (as the Mudie child was 
grandiloquently styled) was announced to 
take a benefit on May 31, when the chief 
attraction held out was her appearance in 
Mrs. Jordan’s great part of Miss Peggy in 
a specially arranged version of ‘‘ The 
Country Girl.” As to the principal 
happenings of that eventful evening, they 
are best related in the words of the 


_ Belfast Newsletter of June 7: “ At an 


early hour the theatre was surrounded by 
a crowd of genteel people, and when the 
doors were opened, the house was imme- 
diately filled in every corner. At the 
rising of the curtain, one of the performers 
came upon the stage and acquainted the 
audience that, owing to the indisposition 
of Mr. Keane (sic), who was to have played 
the part of Belville, the comedy could 
not be performed; ~but that, with their 
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permission, the tragedy of ‘ Douglas’ would 
be substituted. The audience felt dis- 
appointed ; it occasioned great murmur- 
ings, and some altercations ensued, which, 
however, was (!) allayed by the judicious 
and soothing interference of Mr. May, the 
Sovereign, who was in one of the boxes.” 

As Kean’s name, for some occult 
reason, was invariably spelt with a ter- 
minal ‘‘e” throughout his Belfast engage- 
ment, some doubt may possibly be enter- 
tained as to whether the actor in question 
was the real Simon Pure. But surely this 
precipitate action—for the plea of indis- 
position was clearly a.subterfuge—should 
dissipate all such fears! It was so com- 
pletely characteristic of the man as to 
reveal the inmost fibre of his being. In 
after years, indisposition with Kean 
meant caprice coupled with brandy, 
but it is doubtful whether at this 
time his flagrant drinking habits had 
been materially developed. One thing 
we know for certain—and Mr. Fitzgerald 


West Betty, when the quondam “ Young 
Roscius” had arrived at early manhood. 
From these premises one may safely draw 
the conclusion that Kean, after rehearsing 
the part of Belville (the leading male réle 
in the play), conceived a sudden disgust 
for his position, and assumed a weakness, 
if he had it not. Doubtless the character 
had been assigned to him, not because it 
was his by prescription, but for the obvious 
reason that his short stature fitted him to 
play opposite parts to the precocious chit. 
Had this been his regular line of business 
it is hardly likely that a night or two later 
we should find him assuming the minor 
character of David in ‘‘ The Rivals.” And 
yet this is precisely the part opposite 
which we find his name in an advertise- 
ment in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 
setting forth the attractions for the benefit 
of the Sisters Adams on June 3. Meagre 
as are the details of the period, other 
evidence is not lacking to show the 
insignificance of Kean’s position in the 
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THE OLD BELFAST THEATRE (1793-1871). 


Molloy very properly lays emphasis on the 
fact: Kean had a whole-souled repugnance 
for all infant phenomena, and went so far 
as to refuse to act with William Henry 


Belfast stock company. In the spring of 
1818 Miss Macauley, a clever but eccentric 
woman who was leading lady under Atkins 
in 1805, was engaged by the committee 
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at Drury Lane to support the then all- 
powerful Kean in principal characters, but 
the tragedian refused to act with her on 
the plea that she was incapable of the 
business she had undertaken to perform. 
In the heat of the controversy that ensued 
we find Miss Macauley writing: ‘‘ Upon 
what authority Mr. Kean could make this 
assertion was strange, as we had never, 
by any accident, met since we had attained 
our twentieth year ; previous to that age 
I had led the business of the Belfast 
Theatre, and had been honoured with 





THE FEMALE PHENOMENON, MISS A. S. MUDIE. 


the public encomiums of Mrs. Siddons, 
when Mr. Kean was scarcely permitted to 
deliver a message.” Eventually she suc- 
ceeded in attaining her ambition, and 
played at Drury Lane with the great little 
man. But under the circumstances it was 
not to be expected that a permanent 
engagement would follow. 

Only two bills of the Belfast season of 
1805 are known to be extant. These are 
in the Lavens Ewart collection, and are 
now reproduced by courtesy of the owner. 
The first deals with the joint benefit of 
Mr. Waldron and Mrs. Brown on June 28, 
when Kean figured as Henry Moreland in 
“The Heir at Law,” and in the vocal rdéle 
of Dermot in “ The Poor Soldier.” The 


second shows that on Aug. 2, the open- 
ing night of handsome Jack Bannister’s 
visit, Kean supported the star as Sir Philip 
Modelove, an elderly beau, in “A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife.” 

Early in August Atkins’s undermanned 
little company was recruited by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Chalmers from Bath and 
Mansell from Dublin. The former was. 
seen to advantage as Captain Absolute, 
and the latter as Charles Radcliff in ‘“‘ The 
Jew.” It is important for us to note the 
engagement of these two sound actors, as. 
their services were undoubtedly secured to 
give prominent and satisfactory support 
to Mrs. Siddons during her farewell visit 
to the North later in the same month. 
As a good deal concerning Kean has. 
been written around these final appear- 
ances in Belfast of the great actress, it 
will serve a useful purpose to give a 
summary of her performances at that 
particular period— 

Belvidera in ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served.” 
Tuesday, » 20.. Millwood in ‘“ George 

Barnwell.” 

Lady Macbeth. 
Zara in “The Mourning 

Bride.”’ 

(Her benefit.) Mrs. Haller 
in ‘* The Stranger.” 


Monday, Aug. Ig .. 


Wednesday, ,, 21 .. 
Thursday, ,, 22.. 


Friday, Ses: 


The local rule of acting only on alternate 
nights was here broken in upon to suit 
the convenience of the illustrious visitor. 
It is matter for serious regret that, with 
the solitary exception of Miss Macauley, 
the Belfast Newsletter, in its notices of 
these memorable leave-takings, makes no 
mention of the players in support. Hence, 
as no other record of the visit has survived, 
one finds it impossible to determine how 
the five tragedies were cast. Nothing 
could well be more vexatious, as the miss- 
ing details would have enabled us to test 
to the uttermost the doubtful anecdotes 
so confidently related of the meeting of 
Edmund Kean and Mrs. Siddons. Strictly 
speaking, although the point has been so 
frequently maintained, the famous pair did 
not act together for the first time on the 
boards of the old Belfast Theatre. Kean, 
or rather “‘ Master Carey,” as he was then 


_called, had played Prince Arthur to the 
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Constance of Mrs. Siddons, and the King 
John of Kemble, at Drury Lane, in or about 
the month of May 1801. But such is the 
unveracity of theatrical anecdote that the 


THE BELFAST PLAYBILL, JUNE 28, 1805. 


conscientious historian might well pray 
for a stringent Bill for its suppression. In 
the bad old days, when the player was the 
mere shuttlecock of public caprice, and 
the writing of his life a pleasant irrespon- 
sibility, stories relating to his career were 
eagerly sought for by way of agreeable 
padding, and little scruple was entertained 
as to their accuracy. By way of example, 
let us look for a moment at that highly 
coloured+fable of the encounter of Edmund 
Kean and Mrs. Siddons at Belfast, so 
deftly embroidered upon by a long line of 
narrators. Does the slenderest substratum 
of truth underlie this pleasing fiction in any 
of its varied forms ? Ransack all the avail- 
able resources of the theatrical historian, 
shun delights and live laborious days 
amid the treasures of the British Museum 
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Library, and you shall fail to find the 
genesis of this story. Probably the first 
thing that wilksttike the systematic 
searcher is the entite absence of any 
allusion to Kean’s sojourn in Belfast in 
Phippen’s ‘“‘ Authentic Memoirs” of the 
tragedian, published in 1814. Seemingly, 
it was left to Barry Cornwall to give, a 
score of years later, the first account of 
this mythical passage-at-arms. But even 
then the tradition was dual in form, and 
the biographer, finding himself unable to 
discriminate, took the easiest way out of the 
difficulty by relating both versions. Every- 
body who knows anything about Kean’s 
especial weaknesses will be amused to find 
Barry Cornwall giving one of the stories on 
the tragedian’s mere zpse dixi#. He, of all 
people, should have perceived that, when in 


THE BELFAST PLAYBILL, AUGUST 2, 1805. 


his cups and waxing retrospective, Kean 
was a veritable Munchausen ! 
According to Barry Cornwall’s “ Life,” 


- Kean, after joining the Sheerness company 


AA 
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_n Easter Monday 1804 (as Master Carey), 
subsequently visited Ireland. ‘‘He was 
acting at Belfast when Mrs. Siddons, who 
‘was engaged for a few nights as a ‘star,’ 
arrived there. 

‘““There are two versions of this story. 
One is derived from Kean, and the other 
rests on very respectable authority. We 
shall venture to give them both, therefore, 
as they are short. 

“The first is this: Mrs. Siddons was 
to open her engagement in Zara, Kean 
playing Osmyn. As usual, instead of 
learning his part, he employed the interim 
between her arrivxl and the play in drink- 
ing with some friends, with such success 
that when he came upon the stage the 
whole of his part had vanished from his 
memory. He could not recollect more 
than two or three lines, and was therefore 
reduced to the necessity of inventing as he 
went on—it may’be readily supposed with 
what effect. His performance was a tissue 
of nonsense—sentences without meaning ; 
tawdry phrases; drunken absurdities of all 
sorts. His auditors, luckily, were not 
critical; but the ‘star’ of the evening 


looked lowering upon him and expressed 
her unmitigated disgust. The next play to 
be performed was ‘ Douglas,’ and in this 


Kean played Young Nogval to Mrs. 
Siddons’s Lady Randolph. Whether he 
was. ashamed of the past, or was ambitious 
of showing the great tragic actress that 
‘he too was an actor,’ we cannot say; but 
he played the part with infinite pathos and 
spirit. Mrs. Siddons was surprised into 
admiration. After the play (this is Kean’s 
own account) she came to him, and, pat- 
ting him on the head, said, ‘You have 
played very well, Sir, very well. It’s a 
pity—but there’s too little of you to do any- 
thing” The reader will smile over this 
prophecy and its refutation. 

“The next story runs as follows: Mrs. 
Siddons was to appear in one of her great 
characters, but when the time came for 
rehearsing the play she was so unwell, 
or fatigued with travelling, that it was 
~equested, as a favour, that the company 
would meet at her lodgings to go through 
the ceremony of rehearsal. This was 
acceded to, and the performers accordingly 
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recited their several portions of dialogue 
before her in that style which, as the 
critics say, ‘calls for no_ particular 
remark.’ There was one exception, how- 
ever, to this easy mode of delivery, and 
that was in the person of the little man 
who was to play one of the secondary cha- 
racters. He did not, it seems, think it 
sufficient to mar the poetry of Shakspere 
after the fashion of our modern professors 
of elocution. He was ambitious of d/us- 
‘rating the text. And accordingly, although 
he had not a great deal to do, he endea- 
voured to do his best. While the other 
players went through their parts the:great 
actress looked on and listened, now, and 
then correcting their .emphasis or accent, 
or suggesting some alteration ; but when 
the littke man spoke, she gazed at him 
very steadfastly, and on his ceasing said in 
her grave and weighty manner, ‘ Very 
well, Sir—very well. I have never heard 
that part given in the same way before.’ 
The ‘ little man’ was Kean.” 

Another version of the first anecdote is 
told in Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s “ Life and 
Adventures of Edmund Kean,” whereix 
the tragedian is said, after his engagement 
at the Haymarket in 1806 (!), to have 
“travelled into Scotland, and from there 
passed over to Belfast, where Atkins 
engaged him to play leading parts. 
Arriving there, he was told that two nights 
later Mrs. Siddons would give a few 
performances. at the theatre, beginning 
with ‘The Mourning Bride,’ in which he 
was cast for Osmyn, a part with which he 
was wholly unfamiliar. He immediately 
assured Atkins it would be impossible for 
him to attempt the character, but the 
manager answered he had engaged him- 
self to play principal parts, and must 
fulfil his contract. The young actor con- 
fessed his memory was slow to grasp or 
retain, and that it would be an act of 
injustice to himself, and likewise to Mrs. 
Siddons, to force this representation upon 
him; but Atkins would hear of no refusal. 

“Accordingly he prepared to face the 
situation. He had previously accepted an 
invitation from a friend on board a sloop- 
of-war, lying in Carrickfergus Bay, to dine 
with him on Sunday. On Friday evening he 
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betook himself to this friend, that he might 
study in greater peace and seclusion, and 
returned on Monday, believing his efforts 
had been successful. A densely packed 
audience awaited the great actress, who 
was received with enthusiasm. Then 
silence fell upon the house. Kean began 
his part, spoke the. first few lines, 
hesitated, and paused ; the impressive 
bearing of Mrs. Siddons; the breathless 
attention of the crowd, made him forget 
his lines. Approaching the wings, he 
sought to catch the 
prompter’s words, 
but in striving to 
repeat them spoke 
nonsense and ended 
in failure. Nothing 
but the presence of 
Mrs. Siddons sup- 
pressed the gradu- 
ally increasing 
anger of the assem- 
blage, and to 
appease its fury he 
came forward and 
explained the cir- 
cumstances. 
‘Venice Preserved’ 
was the next play in 
which Mrs. Siddons 
was tO appear, a 
rehearsal for which 
was called next 
morning. Before it 
began she asked 
who was to repre- 
sent Jaffier ? Kean’s 
name was mentioned. ‘ What!’ said she 
indignantly; ‘surely not that horrid little 
man who destroyed the tragedy last night !’ 
The manager assured her he was perfect 
in his part, and would play it extremely 
well. His judgment proved correct; for 
not only did Kean please the audience, 
but likewise the Queen of Tragedy, who 
complimented him on his performance 
and foretold his success.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has a charming 
grace of style and a gift of narrative, but 
he should have exercised more care in 
selecting his materials. How, it might 
well be asked, could Kean have played 


MRS. SIDDONS AS MRS. HALLER 
IN “* THE STRANGER.” 
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under Atkins in 1806, when the said 
Atkins ceased to be manager of the Belfast 
Theatre with the close of 1805? A shade 
less culpable, if equally offensive, are the 
sins of Mr. F. W. Hawkins, whose ‘“ Life” 
was written so far back as the year 1869, 
when scientific accuracy in minor detail 
had not come to be looked upon as a 
sine qua non in this department of letters. 
In assigning ‘‘ The Mourning Bride” and 
“Venice Preserved” story to 1807, Mr. 
Hawkins treats of Kean rather in the 
light of an accepted 
tragedian than as 
the unknown and 
unrespected mem- 
ber of a third-rate 
stock company. Nor 
is this all. We are 
told quite circum- 
stantially that 
Kean’s success 
during the Siddons 
visit induced the 
manager to prolong 
his engagement ; 
that he achieved a 
moderate hit in the 
character of Lord 
Townley, and 
appeared with 
acceptance as Tan- 
cred in “ Tancred 
and Sigismunda ”— 
all of which is 
purely imaginative. 
Bitter as it is to 
play the part of 
imperative that the 
false gods should be 
undeceived. Of the fabled encounter 
between Kean and Mrs. Siddons, it 
remains to be said that so far from the 
existence of a tittle of evidence in support of 
any of the various narratives, all unimpeach- 
able records point to their untenability. 
Briefly, then, Ict it be remembered— 

(1) That Kean, who is reputed by the 
anecdote - mongers to have arrived in 
Belfast only a day or two before Mrs. 
Siddons, had been for some months 
previously a regular member of Atkins’s 
stock company. 


iconoclast, it is 
worshippers of 
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(z) That, judging by what we know of 
the kind of parts he played during the 
season, it was unlikely that Kean would 
have been thrust suddenly into the lead, 
more particularly when tried men like 
Chalmers and Mansell were both members 
of the company. 

(3) That Mrs. Siddoris did. o/ open in 
“The Mourning Bride,” nor choose for 
her. second appearance the tragedy of 
“Venice Preserved.” 

(4) That “‘ Douglas” had no place in 
the bill during Mrs. Siddons’s engagement. 

The Belfast season ended on Sept. 24, 
1805, when Mansell for his benefit played 
Jaffier in “‘ Venice Preserved,” to the Pierre 
of Chalmers and the Belvidera of Miss 
Macauley. There is some reason for 
believing that the house closed abruptly 
owing to Atkins’s pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, as (although he was not leaving 
the town) his goods and chattels were 
sold by auction at his residence a few 
days later. This occurrence affords a 


measure of corroboration to a phase of 
the interesting story related by an anony- 
mous correspondent of the little Dublin 


sheet, the Original Theatrical Observer of 
July 17, 1822, and written at a time when 
Kean was starring in the Irish capital. 
“In August 1817,” we are told—but the 
exact date of Kean’s return was July 26— 
“in August 18:17 he paid a visit to 
the Belfast Theatre in his professional 
avocation, and, having been closely 
pressed for time between his engage- 
ments, he did not reach the theatre door 
until the house was already full from top 
to bottom, and the manager and audience 
had been for some time in a state of 
anxious impatience, mixed with no small 
degree of fear lest they should be dis- 
appointed. He had dressed for the cha- 
racter on the road, and in a few moments 
after, stepping from his carriage, was on 
the stage, just time enough to commence 
the first speech of Richard. The 
rapture and applause of the audience was 
proportioned to their fears, and Mr. Kean 
seemed pleased with his reception. On 
quitting the scene of his triumph, he was 
warmly greeted by such actors as were of 
his acquaintance; but looking round, he 
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saw a shabby-looking carpenter, the 
property-man, and some others of the 
Helot portion of the theatre, who looked 
pleased and shy, but as if fearful of pre- 
suming to intrude. Mr. Kean, who imme- 
diately recognised them as old acquaint- 
ances, stepped forward with the most 
unaffected suavity of manner and shook 
hands with each, and with a warmth of 
heart to be equalled only by his memory, 
called each by his name, asked after the 
various members of his family, and turn- 
ing to the actors, he said: ‘It is fifteen 
years (?) since I was here on fifteen 
shillings per week, delivering messages and 
occasionally changing characters with my 
friend Johnston. I find the theatre wholly 
changed, as much for the better in circum- 
stances as myself. Then I got a good 
part only by the illness or caprice of 
someone else; play it as I would, I was 
barely tolerated by almost empty benches. 
Now I have a salary of fifty odd pounds 
per night, and a crowded house on the 
watch to applaud me at every turn. Do 
you . remember,’ said he to one of his 
humbie acquaintances, ‘that time when 
Atkins closed suddenly and left us all in 
such distress, when we went down to 
Carrickfergus? The assizes had com- 
menced, and we could hire no room. 
But the good-natured soul of a gaoler, 
pitying our forlorn case, contrived to get 
us the Court House, after the Court was 
over, and, as there was a great number of 
convicts, he gave them leave to attend our 
entertainment. Oh! never shall I forget 
the rapture of the poor wretches at the 
unlooked-for liberty, and the whimsical, 
yet appalling, effect of their applause, 
mingled as it was with the rattling of their 
manacles and fetters. That night we 
divided seven pounds!’ Mr. Kean did 
not leave the theatre without bestowing 
ample proofs of the goodness of his heart. 
For many of his former humble friends he 
bought great-coats and cloaks to prepare 
them for the journeys they were about to 
make. Their families were new clad, and 
handsome gifts in money rendered many 
a poor fellow comparatively comfortable 
during a period when the typhus fever 
had destroyed their benefits.” 





A NEW CHAPTER IN THE 


Despite the fact’that this interesting 
little sketch has been ignored by the 
whole of Kean’s biographers, it is deserv- 
ing of infinitely more credence than the 
Belfastiana they have seen fit to preserve. 
It bears evidence in certain minute 
touches of having been related by a 
participant in the scene; even the few 
trivial inaccuracies apparent, so far from 
marring the broad truth of the narrative, 
are precisely such as would be committed 
by an eye-witness, drawing on his memory 
after a lapse of five years. Montague 
Talbot, the famous Young Mirabel of 
his day, was manager at Belfast in July 
1817, when Kean opened there in 
“ Richard III.” ; he was also a prominent 
member of the Dublin company when 
Kean appeared at the New Theatre Royal 
in the Irish capital, at the time the above 
communication was written. It seems 
not unlikely, therefore, that the sketch 
was directly inspired by Talbot himself. 
Remark the allusion to the grave epidemic 
that swept over Ulster in the summer and 
autumn of 1817, and by which Talbot, 
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as theatrical manager, had been a‘sérious 
pecuniary sufferer. Whatever the source 
of information, Kean seems in the main 


to have been pretty correctly .reported. -° 


Nothing could tally more satisfactorily 
with the facts already advanced in these ; 
pages than the reminiscences he is reputed 
to have indulged in. 

With the close of the memorable Atkins 
régime in September 1805, Kean ceased 
for good to be a constituent of the Belfast 
stock company. Mr. F. W. Hawkins is 
pleased to think that the actor’s sojourn 
on the North-Eastern seaboard marks an 
epoch in his steady advancement to the 
dazzling position he ultimately obtained. 
With that opinion one can hardly agree. 
Kean made no impression on the play- 
goers of Belfast, and left the town as 
willingly as he was unregretted. But one 
passing allusion to his presence occurs in 
the Press notices throughout; and it can- 
not even be shown that he took a benefit. 
Whither he strayed is a problem for future 
inquirers, but March 1806 saw him playing 
low comedy in Moss’s company at Duntfries. 





WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 
By L. G. MOBERLY. 


HE ormolu clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked monotonously. The little 
regular sound began to run asa tune in 
her brain—she even found that her fingers 
mechanically drummed the same air upon 
her knee. It was some inane tune of the 
hour—something that every barrel-organ 
played, every street-boy whistled, and its 
rhythm fitted in excellently with the ticking 
of the clock, and both jangled in her brain 
with irritating persistence. 

Every detail of the room had stamped 
itself upon her mind during these minutes 
she had sat there — minutes was it, or 
hours ? since the great doctor had said to 
her, in a voice that struck her as strangely 
gentle— 

“Will you kindly wait in the waiting- 
room, Mrs. Ainslie, whilst Dr. Bryant and 
I talk over matters ?” 

It might be minutes since she came in 
here, she thought idly—or, again, it might 
be hours. In any case, she had sat there 
so long that every detail of the room would 
be fixed in her recollection until her dying 
day. And that day, at any rate, was a very, 
very long way off! She glanced almost 
involuntarily at the narrow glass set into 
the sideboard, and seeing the reflection of 
her own face—such a fair young face—she 
smiled faintly. 

She had attracted many curious and 
admiring glances from the other men and 
women who waited in the big, gloomy 
room. One little, shabbily dressed woman 
who sat in the corner watched her almost 
enviously. The shabby woman’s observant 
eyes noted the other’s fair loveliness, her 
exquisite dress, the atmosphere of ease 
and luxury and comfort that surrounded 
her, the atmosphere of one who has 
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always been cared for and sheltered, upon 
whom no rough winds have ever blown, 
and the shabby woman wondered what 
had brought this pretty, beautifully dressed 
little person into the doctors waiting- 
room. The thought flashed through her 
mind that it was probably some fancied 
ailment for which she had come! It was 
impossible to associate the idea of sickness 
or pain with that lovely face, those smart 
garments. 

The clock ticked on. 

The inane tune that had set itself to the 
ticking clanged on as well in the brain of 
the little lady by the table. She looked 
round the room again. She wondered 
faintly why the walls were papered with 
such heavy red paper, and why the person 
who selected the curtains had chosen that 
particularly dull shade of crimson. It 
would have been more cheerful for the 
waiting victims if the room had been less 
uncompromisingly dreary. The pictures 
hanging upon the red paper were good 
in themselves, but something about their 
big, heavy frames oppressed her. A 
sudden longing seized her for her own 
bright, pretty boudoir, which was all light 
and colour. 

How much longer, she wondered, did 
these doctors intend to keep her in this 
dreary room while they discussed her 
case ? 

Her case ! 

It was so funny to think that they could 
talk about her case! Why, she had always 
been the incarnation of health ; everybody 
had always said she was so strong and 
well. It was too ridiculous that she should 
be sitting-in a doctor’s waiting-room—and 
she herself would naturally never have 
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dreamed of consulting the great surgeon 
at all if her own doctor’s face had not 
grown so absurdly grave when she had 
gone. to him yesterday about that little 
lump which annoyed her, Personally, she 
thought he had made rather an unnecessary 
fuss. In fact, she had told Dr. Bryant as 
much to his face—had, indeed, asked him 
why he could not simply cut the thing away 
then and there, and have done with it. 

“‘T don’t in the least mind the tiny scar 
that a little thing like that will leave,” she 
had said to him, and’ her own laughing 
words recurred to her now, as her eyes 
wandered once more to the clock. 

Twenty minutes ! . 

How could it possibly take thuse two 
doctors /wenfy minutes to discuss her 
simple case? Why, she had considered it 
so simple a matter that she had not even 
told her husband about it—nor that she was 
to come and see Sir James this morning! 

Jack was always in such an agony if her 
little finger ached that she had refrained 
from mentioning the lump to him at all, 
and he knew nothing of her visit to Dr. 
Bryant yesterday, much less about the 
consultation to-day. Why, her dear, 
loving, fussy old Jack, the dearest husband 
in the world, would think she was going 
to die, at the very least, if he knew that 
she was sitting in Sir James Cochrane’s 
room—waiting for the verdict ! 

“Waiting for the verdict!” 

Something in the words framed by her 
own mind sent a quick little shiver through 
her for which she could not account; and 
a vision rose before her of a prisoner wait- 
ing at the bar, and wondering— wondering, 
perhaps, whether the judge would presently 
put on the black cap or no. Ah, well, 
it must be terrible to be in such a position. 
She was only waiting—waiting—for what ? 

A sudden recollection crossed her mind 
of the great doctor’s- quiet, restrained 
voice, that had held in it something which 
she had, at the moment, not quite under- 
stood. It flashed upon her now, all at 
once, that it was pity. 

But why pity ? 

Her heart gave a highend leap. 

She picked up an illustrated paper from 
the table before her, and began hurriedly 
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turning the pages, seeing absolutely nothing. 
“‘ And his face looked so kind, and—so—so 
sorry.” Herthoughts ran on, till her heart 
quickened its beat again. ‘“‘ It’s nonsense 
to be nervous,” she told herself; “‘ sitting 
here, in this silent room, full of all these 
waiting people, makes me feel nervous 
about—about nothing. I shall read a 
story.in the S/rand, and forget-— 

She resolutely took up the magazine, 
and read a page slowly and carefully, then 
read it over again with equal care; but 
she found herself spelling each word in 
turn, and the sense of the phrases did not 
penetrate into her brain. 

Nobody can take in the meaning of a 
story, she thought, when people whisper ; 
and her glance fell upon a stout widow 
who sat opposite, whispering volubly in 
the ear of a girl beside her. 

The little lady watched the widow's 
head bob up and down, as her words 
became more and more emphatic. She 
noticed how dusty the crape was upon her 
veil; ‘and that’s the worst of crape,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘ the least thing makes it 
look shabby. I always tell Jack I won’t 
wear crape when I’m a widow! ” 

A smile flickered over her face, and the 
shabby woman in the corner, watching 
her, thought enviously how happy she 
must be to smile like that at nothing. 

The little lady’s eyes turned again to the 
clock. 

Half an hour now! 

Half an hour-for two clever doctors to 
discuss one tiny lump, which looked like 
almost nothing. Howshe and Jack would 
laugh presently over the slowness of these 
medical men! But if they kept her much 
longer she would be late for lunch, and 
then Jack would be in a flurry and wonder. 
what had become of her. 

Oh, why were they not quicker? Time 
dragged woefully. There was something 
aggravating about that tiresome clock on 
the mantelpiece with its persistent voice ; 
and the pair of candlesticks exactly alike 
that flanked it, and the two vases that were 
such a precise match, annoyed her. A wild 
desire seized her to set them all crooked! 

Then she was tired of looking at that 
hideous silver erection on the sideboard, 
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She was certain it must, be a testimonial ! 


Amd what an ugly one to be saddled with’ 


for the rest of one’s natural life! She 
remembered with what dismay she and 
Jack had received some ghastly old family 
plate from a rich uncle, and how thank- 
fully they had relegated it to a little-used 
room, Jack saying laughingly that it would 
come in as a heirloom for their grand- 
children ! 

A vision of herself as a white-haired old 
lady made her smile again. She always 
intended to grow old gracefully—when the 
time for growing old came! But it was a 
very, very long way off, and she and Jack 
had only been married six short months— 
they had years and years of sunny life in 
front of them before they—— 

The door opened. 

‘‘Mrs. Ainslie,” said the trim parlour- 
maid ; and the little lady rose and followed 
her. 

And all at once her heart. gave that 
frightened leap again ; but she was smiling 
when she entered the great doctor's room. 

Both doctors were standing, and a queer 
feeling came over her as she saw their 
faces that they watched her pitifully—as 
if—as if she were that prisoner at the bar, 
and one of them was just going to put on 
the black cap. 

It was a whimsical idea. Her glance fell 
almost involuntarily upon Sir James’s grey 
head, and she smiled again. 

Dr. Bryant leant against the chimney- 
piece. 

It struck herthat he kept his eyes averted ; 
she wondered vaguely why he did so. 
Possibly he had made some little mistake 
in diagnosis, and was rather vexed about it. 

** Will you sit down, Mrs. Ainslie?” Sir 
James’s voice broke in upon her thoughts. 

She sat down in the big armchair, where 
she had sat just now—all those minutes—or 
was it hours ago >s-when she had first come 
into the room to-day with Dr. Bryant. 

Sir James seated himself at the table 
facing her. 

This room was brighter than the other, 
where she had waited so long. The sun 
came into it, and little patches of light 
danced upon the carpet, and upon the table 
that was strewn with letters, and upon the 
great man’s kind, quiet face. 
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Outside the window there was actually 
atree. It was April, and the leaves were 
beginning to grow green, and waved 
gently to and fro in the soft spring, air. 

Looking at the tree in the sunlight, the 
little lady sitting there felt a sensation of 
spring in her own heart—spring and youth 
and gladness. 

Her eyes left the dancing leaves out- 
side and came back to the faces of the 
two silent men. She realised that they 
were both strangely quiet. 

“Well,” she said in a gay little voice, 
“‘what is the verdict? You ” The 
words died on her lips. She could not have 
said why, only something in Sir James’s face 
gave her a curious sense of suffocation. 

‘* Mrs. Ainslie,” he said gently, so gently 
that a sudden longing to cry assailed her, 
“I am afraid we have not very good news 
to give you.” He paused, and the sudden 
longing to cry left her. 

Some instinct inherited from her soldier 
ancestors made her draw herself up in her 
chair and look the old man squarely in 
the face. 

It was he, not she, who winced a little, 
as she said quietly— 

“Is it a very serious operation, then ? 
Don’t mind telling me—I am not afraid.” 

She was dimly conscious that Dr. 
Bryant turned quickly away from where he 
stood, and moved towards the window, 
and that the silence following her wofds 
seemed weighty with meaning. 

““No,” Sir James said slowly, “I am 
sure you are not afraid of—of—an oper- 
ation. But—there is no operation that 
we can do——” 

Again she was conscious of a little 
movement on the part of the silent man 
by the window, and she watcked with a 
curious sort of fascination huw the pattern 
of the dancing leaves outside was repeated 
in dancing sunbeams upon the carpet 
within. 

‘* No operation ?” she asked ; ‘‘ but——’ 

Then her eyes went back to Sir James’s 
face. 

His own were bent down. He seemed 
to be examining with minutest care an 
ivory paper-knife in his hand. She 
observed that a small stag was carved 
upon one end of the paper-knife. She 
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“« Mrs. Ainslie,” said the trim parlour-maid. 


wondered idly whether he had bought it 
in Switzerland—or where. 

“ But,” she continued, after that queer 
little pause, ‘‘ then it is not serious at all, 
I suppose ?” 

Sir James lifted his head quickly and 
their eyes met. , 


So profound a pity lay in them that she 
drew back a trifle; her own eyes never 
faltered, only the hand that held her hand- 
kerchief clutched it so tightly that it was 
almost pain. 

“‘ I have never had a harder thing to do 
than this, Mrs. Ainslie,” Sir James said. 
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“You must prepare for a great shock—a 
very great shock. We cannot operate, 
because—an operation would be useless— 
but—the growth is so. serious a one— 
that " 

“It will kill me, do you mean?” she 
said, and the colour flashed over her face ; 
but’ she sat perfectly still, her eyes never 
leaving his. 

“Yes,” he answered, so gently that 
she almost smiled at him, ‘‘ that is what 
I mean.” ‘4 ‘ 

“ And—how many years will it take ?” 
she asked—and she noticed how still her 
own voice was— how her heart, that had 
bounded wildly a second before, was now 
beating quietly ; ‘‘ or—will it perhaps be— 
a shorter time ?” 

She could almost have sworn that the 
grey eyes watching her grew dim. She 
realised that the figure by the window 
seemed to be rigid in its stillness. 

“It will be a shorter time than that.” 
The great doctor’s voice trembled a little. 

She was so very pretty—so very young 
and pretty and fair—and so beautifully 
dressed. It was absurd to think of her 
clothes at such a moment—but it would 
have been easier to tell” her if she had 
worn a shabby gown! It flashed into his 
mind that it was like killing a butterfly 
that was dancing in the sunlight, and 
yet-— 

‘“‘A shorter time ?” she interrupted his 
thoughts. 

He leant forward and laid his hand upon 
her arm. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know you will face 
it bravely.” His voice broke again. “I 
do not think—it—will be more than—a 
week—and we can do nothing.” 

The silence in the room was like some- 
thing tangible, made more emphatic by 
the chirping of the sparrows in the tree 
without, and the distant rumble of busy 
London beyond. 

It was the little lady herself who broke 
the silence. 

“ That was a hard thing for you to tell 
me,” she said gently; then she glanced 
down at her own clenched hands. ‘Do 
you know,” she went on, and a queer 
little smile flitted across her face, ‘‘ I shave 
torn my handkerchief into ribbonswhilst 
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I sat here. But—but it won’t matter now— 
will it >—if it is only to be a week.” 

There was no answer from either of her 
listeners. Words were impossible to them. 
Only a great admiration dawned in Sir 
James’s eyes as he looked into the bright, 
resolute onéS that faced him. 

“Thank you very Buch for breaking it 
to me so, so gently,” she said in that 
same smooth, even tone that never trembled 
or changed. ‘‘ It is—a very great surprise. 
A—a—week— you say ?” 

The great man bowed his head. 
Obviously he could not trust himself to 
speak. 

“* How strange!” she said. ‘“‘ Next week 
there is a big ball—and I—am going—I 
mean I was going—my dress will come 
home—and I—— How strange!” 

Dr. Bryant turned abruptly from the 
window. She saw that his eyes were full 
of tears. 

“It is so hard quite to realise,” she 
went on, “that things will go on just the 


same—and I—not be here——” she 


paused, glancing out at the green tree 


and the sunlight. 

“But —I ought not to take up your 
time ”"—she rose, and turned courteously to 
Sir James—“‘ you have other people to see— 
and I hope—I hope you will not have 
another verdict to give—like—mine P 

For the first time her voice shook a 
little, but her eyes were still steady. 

“Will you have a cab called for me, 
Dr. Bryant ? I should like to go straight— 
home.” 

She walked from the great man’s room 
with head erect and unfaltering steps, 
and watching her, he said softly to himself, 
“It is the women who go up to the 
cannon’s mouth without turning a hair. 
What a plucky soul! My God, what a 
plucky soul!” 

Looking from the window of the 
waiting-room, the shabby woman saw the 
little lady shake hands smilingly with her 
doctor and drive away. And the shabby 
woman said to herself, ‘‘ How young and 
happy she ‘is, with all her life before her— 
and such a happy life!” 

But the shabby woman never knew what 
the verdict had been which the little lady 
had waited for so long ! 
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** Jt will kill me, do you mean?” 
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CURIOSITIES 


OF CURRENCY. 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, 


UR everyday purchases are always 
made with coins or their paper 
representatives ; hence there is a tendency 
for us to look upon all other payments as 
barter pure and 
simple. There 
are, however, 
many different 
media of ex- 
change which 
have been and still 
are established or 
even legally 
authorised in 
various parts of 
the inhabited 
world. Transac- 
tions, therefore, 
in which these play a part cannot be 
looked upon as anything but ordinary 
buying and selling, though oftentimes 
strange and unlooked-for commodities take 
the place of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We may even go so far as Colonel 
Temple has done, and define as actual 
money those currencies which are no 
longer of any use apart from what their 
constituents will buy. Many interesting 
cases of this will be mentioned on the 
following pages. We will, however, first 
consider some eatables, which do not, as a 
rule, attain to the dignity of money. In 
the Nicobar Island§, you are paid so many 
cocoa-nuts for what you sell, and you 
likewise hand over a certain number of 
them for what you buy. For instance, a 
packet of matches is worth twenty-four 
cocoa-nuts, and half this number will buy 
a dozen needles. 
Similarly, until recently, bitter almonds 
passed current in India, as did cloves in 
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the Moluccas during the sixteenth century. 
Tea in the form of bricks is a more 
familiar currency, and is made use of in 
China and Russia, where it may bear an 
official mark that, in spite of its still being 
available for making a decoction, makes it, 
to all intents and purposes, money. Discs, 
which it is permissible to break when 
small payments are to be made with tea, 
are also known in China; and balls of the 
same material have been made use of in 
the Shan States. 

Sugar may very aptly be considered at 
the present juncture. It was legal tender 
in Barbadoes until the eighteenth century. 
and the old ledgers of the Leeward Islands 
would prove odd reading to an accountant 
of to-day, for they were all. kept in terms 
of sugar. 

In the days of Marco Polo eighty 
moulds of salt, each weighing half a 
pound, had 
the same 
value as one- 
sixth of an 
ounce of gold 
in Tibet, and 
at the moment 
salt is still 
the currency 
in the hills 
round India. 
The same 
thing holds 
good on the 
shores of 
Lake Tanganyika, where twenty pounds of 
salt will purchase, to give a single example, 
say, two yards of calico. 

Colonel Temple has found a remarkable 
case alluded to in a recent Russian Report 
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treating of the inhabitants of Darwaz, in 
Bokhara. They, it appears, practically 
live upon the produce of the mulberry, 
and the fruits of this tree, made up into 
cakes of a recognised size, actually form 
their medium of exchange. 

In the case of the rice used in 
Upper Burma we have another and nearer 
approach to money, as it has been defined, 
and this because only the broken grains 
unfit for food or planting are allowed to 
pass current. Such a commodity well 
fulfils the conditions required of any 
material that constitutes a currency—to 
wit, that it must be obtainable from time 
to time, but not in very large quantities. 

Of more primitive nature was the dried 
fish which circulated among the Malays, 
and the surplus cod similarly treated with 
the same object by the people of Iceland 
and Newfoundland. 

Live stock must have been found a con- 
venient currency from the time when man 
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Jn Upper Burma bottles and jugs have long beer 
current media of exchange. 


learned to domesticate animals for purposes 
of food. Chickens are useful when you 
wish to acquire anything in the Maldine 
Islands; pigs may represent wealth in 
Tibet; oxen pass current in Central 
Asia, among other places, and buffaloes 
in Assam. 
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An amusing tale is told of a concert- 
singer in some out-of-the-way spot who 
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The utensil can, however, still be used for tts original 
purpose on occasion, 


was paid her fee in various creatures, all 
alive and kicking. 

Among the Khonds, once only too 
notorious by reason of their human 
sacrifices, the unit used when the value 
of property is in question is, most 
suggestively, a hnuman life. The exact 
worth of this, however, has upon occasiog 
to be freshly estimated 
in live stock and other 
useful materials or 
merchandise. 

Early settlers in the 
Bermudas and in Mary- 
land constituted tobacco, 
with a value of three 
shillings a pound in 
the latter case, as their 
legal currency. “‘ Young 
and uncorrupt girls,” 
which an old_ report 
relates were imported 
into Virginia to the 
number of 150 about 
1620, were paid for in 
tobacco by the settlers 
who took them to wife. 
At first 100 pounds of 
tobacco, or £15, were 
considered sufficient, 
but afterwards the price 
rose to 150 pounds, and an interesting 
picture is drawn of the young Virginians 
hurrying with their best tobacco to the 
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West Africa. 
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shore when a ship arrived, and taking 
back with them instead a beautiful and 
virtuous young wife. 

According to contemporary Chinese 
writers, glass bottles and jars were the 
currency among some States of Upper 
Burma so long as a thousand years ago. 
The taste for such articles still survives 
and the fact that their size, shape, and 
colour are often constant is much appre- 
ciated. Of recent years the elegant pint 
bottles always identified with hock have 
for some reason been those most highly 
prized. 

Frying-pans of hammered brass and 
somewhat conventionalised, but _ still 
‘“‘portable,” as a stage-manager would 
say,-are the wherewithal to make your 
purchases should you be a dweller in the 
Manipur Hills. 

Riches among the Karens are estimated 
by the number of metal cylinders in the 
possession of the in- 
dividual or village. 
So great indeed is 
the passion for these 
objects that children 
and relatives have 
many times been 
given for them. 

Iron plaques re- 
present large sums 
of money in Central Africa, and marriage 
portions, to give an instance, are custom- 
arily paid in them. On the north-west 
coast of North America large ornamented 
discs of copper were once worth as many 
as five hundred beaver-skins. Professor 
Ridgeway at first looked upon them as 
being gongs, but he has since discovered 
that they obtained their value when 
originally used as shields. War-shields 
have also been put to similar peaceful 
purposes in Guadalcanar. 

Weapons and*implements which now 
suggest themselves have a special interest, 
for among those used as currency, and 
subsequently conventionalised ‘in form, we 
get some excellent examples of money 
which is made of metal, but which does 
not consist of coins. 

With the cannibals of the Loyalty 
Islands, a jadeite axe-blade, representing 
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much labour in its manufacture, would 
buy a fat man for dinner. In New 
Guinea metal axes have superseded the 
valuable stone ones of native origin, but 
the latter still serve 
there as the medium for 
buying one’s’ wives. 
Real iron hatchets are 
currency among the 
Nassau Islanders; imita- 
tion ones the money of 
West Africa; while in 
Kordofan forty of the 
latter will be found 
equal in_ purchasing 
power to one piastre. 

Real hoes appear to 
be current on the White 
Nile; on the Zambesi they are made 
of magnetic iron, while imitation ones 
have come to be adopted on the 
Congo. Spade-blades of native work, or 
manufactured in England for the pur- 
poses of circulation, may be found doing 
duty in Central Africa. Conventionalised 
knives of iron are the money of the 
Kachins ; arrow-heads form the ‘‘ change ” 
of the Torres Islanders ; while spear-heads, 
five feet long, and no longer usable as 
offensive weapons, clinch the bargains 
made on the Upper Congo. 

The degeneration which has taken place 
in the evolution of many of the weapons 


A SpapesBiape 
FROM 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


An ENGLISH-MADE SPADE- 
BLADE IMITATING THAT 
ABOVE. 


An Iron PLAQUE 
FROM 
Niam-Niam. 
Two of the Plaques would form a coveted dowry, and, 
according to Colonel Temple, secure a “ matrimonial 
Suture”’ fc~ the girl possessing them. 


above alluded to into mere money is not 
SO great as that to be traced in the history 


of the Chinese “‘ cash.” The old money 
of the Celestial Empire consisted of 
various conventionalised objects, such as 
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knives with a square hole in the handle; 
and a small portion of the latter bearing 
the perforation is all that now survives in 
what is ostensibly a coin. 

Before leaving the subject of metallic 
currency as opposed to a coinage, ‘it might 
be mentioned that in some parts of 
England nails once formed a local 
medium of exchange: The Shans of 
Mekong also do not trade away 
usable tools like their neighbours, but 
circulate special lozenge-shaped ingots of 
iron. 

We now come to a series of. peculiar 
bits of property that do duty as money in 
various places which may be taken at 
random. In the Pelew Isles large stones 
with holes through them are used ;: these 
are made in the Carolines, and go by the 

name of “ millstone money.” 
How such things came to 
be adopted is at present 
not at all clear, for they are 
of no other use that can be 
determined. Once you could 
have paid your way in British 
Honduras with mahogany. 
The-value of skins in North 
America has already been 
mentioned, and the leather 
money which is said to have 
persisted in Russia until the 
time of Peter the Great arose 
out of a skin currency. 
Frederick II., the son of 
Barbarossa, is also credited 
with the introduction of 
. leather money. 


Spear-Heap 
AND A 


Bark cloth was current in 
Fiji under the name of tappa; 
bees’-wax in cakes could be 
spent ‘n Borneo; cotton was 
legal tender among the 
early cclonists of Barbadoes, 
and it is still accepted between Arakan 
and Burma; while mat money is the 
production of the New Hebrides. A 
Strange case must be cited from Siam, 
where porcelain gambling - tokens some- 
what aptly have permanently acquired in 
business a value originally temporarily 
vouchsafed to them in pleasure. 

We may take it that up to the present, 


CONVENTIONAL 
IMITATION, 
Botu 
FROM CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 
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the objects discussed are, or-have at one 
time been, useful. On the other hand, 
articles of personal adornment, so dear to 


Wa 
my 
4 
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Priuitive Types or Cuinese Money, SHOWING THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE MORE MoperRn “ CasH.” 


civilised and savage man alike, have also 
played a considerable part in the consti- 
tution of currency. 

Feather money may be instanced, and 
the hair taken from the ears of flying 
foxes in New Caledonia. The lower jaws 
of the same animal used to “raise the 
wind” in Fiji; and the various teeth 
found useful in South Pacific isles were 
probably used as ornaments in the first 
place. Speaking of teeth, among the 
Bannock Indians the canine or eye teeth 
of the wapiti deer have 
the current value of twenty 
cents apiece. 

Shells are universally 
used as ornaments or 
money, or both. Many 
are circulated quite unpre- 
pared in any way; con- 
siderable labour may, how- 
ever, be spent upon them, 
which reaches a maximum 
in the case of beads cut 
out of large shells, as is ‘‘ wampum.” 
Strings of these were legalised in Massa- 
chusetts in 1618, and they are still made 
by machinery to supply native races .in 
other and remoter districts. 


Tue Eve-Teetu 
OF THE ELK, USED 
AS Money By 
Some OF THE 
Nortn AMERICAN 
INDIANS OF THE 
Unitep States. 
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This leads us to the consideration of 
how glass beads came to play such a part 
as they have done in commerce, particu- 
larly of the West Coast of Africa. Here 
may still be found original Aggry beads, 
similar to those of the ancient Egyptians 
of the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Dynas- 
ties. These beads were the currency of 
Arab traders who had_ intercourse with 
Egypt, and the Portuguese and Spaniards 
who followed imitated the beads, which are 
to this day manufactured in Venice. The 
natives are very particular as to the details 
of the beads, and Colonel Temple mentions 
examples which have been cut in two in 
order that it might be seen whether the 
pattern shown on the ends went all the 
way through the beads. 

In this connection it may be said that 
blue popo beads of similar history to that 
of the Aggries are worth more than their 
weight in gold (over £4 the ounce) on 
the West Coast of Africa, and that the 
Venetian bead-makers are quite unable to 
imitate ‘‘these apparently simple bits of 
blue glass”’ suffi- 
ciently well as 
to induce the 
natives to accept 
them. It will not, 
perhaps, be 
obvious that 
many kinds of 
modern beads 
made to pass as 
currency are 
actually of con- 
siderable value 
because of the 
high cost of their 
production. 

Armlets of 
shell from the 
Solomon Isles 
may merely be 
made for ex- 
port; those of 
plaited fibre in Borneo are a recognised 
currency. The “ring-money” of Bonny 
River and elsewhere is additionally 
interesting, owing to its being a survival 
of the old Roman and European bracelet, 


“ Wampum, 


MADE FROM PIECES OF SHELLS, 
From THE SoutH Paciric IsLanps. 


or armilla, having been introduced into 
Africa by the Spaniards. 
Some noteworthy money has been made 
of silver. Of 
this the 
stamped wire 
larins of Persia 
spread to the 
West Coast of 
India at least 
four hundred 
years ago; and 
from them the 


“silver fish- wiecodieia 
ae e central specimen ts a silver 
hooks of Sish-hook from Ceylon, and the 
Ceylon are de- others are silver “ larins” from 
° Persia, from which the former] 
rived. The probably originated. 


Fisu-Hooks as Corns. 


tamarind-seed, 

used in a Burmese game, has been imitated 
in the precious white metal and become 
current, while small bars of silver are bent 
double and stamped for circulation in Siam. 

Bank-notes we are familiar with as the 
highest development of money; and, 
although of but comparatively recent 
introduction into 
this country, 
paper money was 
circulated and 
its advantages 
understood in 
China from 
A.D. 800-1400. 
Temporary 
currencies of the 
kind have been 
adopted in the 
Andamans, the 
Cocos - Keeling 
Islands, and, as 
no one needs to 
be reminded, in 
the justly cele- 
brated siege of 
Mafeking. 

The majority 
of the specimens 
from which the photographs illustrating 
this article were takemare in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum at Oxford, and thanks are due to 
Mr. Henry Balfour for kind permission to 
use the pictures here. 
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HE empires built up by intrepid 
mn. Englishmen in Canada and Aus- 
tralia are, in the near future, to have a 
Africa. That it 
much moral 


will ever con- 
and material 


rival in 
tribute as 


population, and the apathy of the Home 
Government. Even now few people in 
England realise that a continuous territory 
in Africa nearly as large as Europe is 
British, and that much of it is salubrious. 
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LANDING AT CHINDE, MOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 


strength to the Empire as the other two 
is doubtful; that it will be richer than 
either is almost certain. Its lateness in 
the.field is due to the peculiar configur- 
ation of the continent, its teeming black 
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The Cape Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, 
and Rhodesia we identify as English, but, 
not being an imaginative people, we are 
slow to recognise in Zambesi and -Nyasa- 
land similar possibilities. Hence the 
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healthiest, most fertile, and best-watered 
region of Africa is not so much a field for 
settlement as a domain of the trader. 

No other province of the Empire’ has 
been built up with such a small expendi- 
ture of money and life. Its history began 
with the discoveries of Livingstone, whose 
mighty work was done almost single- 
handed. His journeys along the hitherto 
unknown waterways enclosing the heart 
of the continent suggested to European 


missionary society; the first commercial 
company formed to develop the trade of 
the region was the African Lakes Corpor- 
ation, whose headquarters are in Glasgow. 
Out of these small beginnings a flourish- 
ing colony has been matured. 

Its great difficulty was transport; and 
surely never before has a British settle- 
ment had to face it in such an aggravated 
form! To understand it, one must realise 
that, to all intents and purposes, the 





Photo, by B. §. A. Co.. 


THE MOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI* THE ‘‘ JAMES STEVENSON ’”’ READY FOR LAUNGHING; 


statesmen a new avenue for national 
expansion. The result was the partition 
of Africa by diplomacy, a process which 
has benefited every Power but England. 
Fortunately, her colonies rest on the 
strong right arms of her adventurous 
children; and British Central Africa is 
no exception. The nationality of Living- 
stone perhaps accounts for the fact that 
its pioneers were Scots: the first coffee- 
bush in Nyasaland was planted by Mr. 
Duncan, of Edinburgh; the first. steam- 
boat on the lake belonged to a Scottish 


coastline of Central Africa is the waterway 
extending from the mouth of the Zambesi 
to the north end of Lake Tanganyika. 
From the Indian Ocean it is distant from 
four hundred to eight hundred miles, and 
the coast territory belongs to Portugal. 
At first she claimed the whole of the 
hinterland,and unti}1889 paralysed British 
trade by her fiscal restrictions at Kiliman, 
on the Kwa-Kwa, forty miles north of the 
delta. Nor was this the worst. Produce 
and European goods were carried from 
the Custom House in lighters or dug-outs: 
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to a point on the river which was a verit- 
able cul-de-sac. Here cargoes were dis- 
charged, and left on a sandy depression, 
over which 
they were 
carried by 
native 
por ter &, 
who had 
to wade 
through 
several feet 
of mud and 
slime. In 
cir- 
cumstances 
there 
often a loss 
on goods 


these 


was 


in transit 
of sixty 
per cent. 

With the discovery by Mr. Rankin of a 
channel in the bar of the Chinde, one of 
the five mouths of the Zambesi, a new era 


A ROAD IN THE SHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


opened for Central Africa. The presence 
of two British gun-boats on the river was 
a significant hint to Portugal that it 
was inter- 
national, 
and the 
concession 
of Chinde 
in e x- 
change for 
a trading 
station on 
Lake Nyasa 
gave us the 
gateway. 
About the 
same time 
the pro- 
gress of the 
settlers in 
Nyasaland, 
. andthe 
admirable work done by Colonel 
Lugard in the service of the African 
Lakes Corporation, induced the Home 


Vhoto. by A. L. Cn. 
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Government to declare the territory a 
British Protectorate, so that England 
controlled the waterway formed by the 
Zambesi, the Shiré, and Lake Nyasa. 
The administrative system of Nyasa is 
a triumph of empire-building, inasmuch 
as it attained the maximum of result with 
the minimum of expenditure. The credit 
for it is due to the ability of Sir Harry 
Johnston, the generosity of Mr. Rhodes 


” 
By 
x 
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north, the whole of the region on the 
north-east and west was given to Ger- 
many. There is thus a wedge of foreign 
territory between the Soudan and British 
Central Africa, which divides the British 
Empire in Africa into two parts. It is 
a source of weakness which is only just 
beginning to make itself felt. Not only 
does it render the Cape to Cairo an Anglo- 


‘German undertaking, but the waterway 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS ON THE ZAMBESI. 


(who added £10,000 a year to the revenue 
until the colony was self-supporting), and 
the thriftiness of the settlers. Unfor- 
tunately, the Kink that would give us 
unbroken cheap transport from Cairo to 
Chinde, a distance of over four thousand 
miles, is not ours. This is Tanganyika, 
the discovery of which the world owes to 
a British explorer. At the very moment 
Mr. Alfred Sharpe, having signed treaties 
with all the chiefs living on the east 
coast, hoisted the' Union Jack at the 


from Cairo to Chinde also. That we own 
the south-west shore of Tanganyika is due 
to the foresight of Mr. Rhodes, who made 
it part of the northern boundary of the 
Chartered Company’s territories. 

The Zambesi alone drains an area of 
not less than six hundred thousand square 
miles. Lake Nyasa is the natural high- 
way of a country as large as the United 
Kingdom. Unlike our West African 
Empire, this vast region is salubrious 
everywhere except on the coast. It is 
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Photo. by A. L. Cn. 
STATION ON THE UPPER : THE “* LIVINGSTONE ”’ TAKING IN FIREWOOD. 
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AFRICAN LAKES CORPORATION’S STATION AT FORT JOHNSTON. 


In the foreground are poles and other gear in transit to Lake Tanganyika for the African Transcontinental 
Telegraph Company's Cape to Cairo Line. 
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really a series of terraces, whose elevation the natives. The delta of the Zambesi is 
secures them a climate as suitable to so well watered, and the sediment brought 
Europeans as the climate of Rhodesia. down by its many mouths so rich, that it 











From Photo. by B. 8. A. Co. 
GORGE BELOW THE VICTORIA FALLS ON THE ZAMBESI. 
This gorge, 600 ft. wide and yoo ft. high, is soon to be spanned by a railway-bridge. 





The fertility of the soil is unsurpassed, will grow almost anything. In short, a 
and its possibilities as a grazing country are __ territory as large as France, Germany, and 
demonstrated by the flocks and herds of Austria combined can produce, in unlimited 
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quantities, all the varied products of tropical the world except the British Empire. 
and temperate climes. Nor is this all. Now that English capitalists have deigned 
The eastern part of the Congo State and to cast their eye on the undeveloped 
regions of His Majesty’s do- 
minions, it is to be hoped we 
shall hear less about creating 
new markets and more about 
making the most of the old. 
It will be more profitable, 
with fewer risks, than invest- 
ments in foreign countries. 
At the present moment the 
most pressing need of British 
Central Africa is cheap trans- 
port. When the great water- 
way from the Indian Ocean to 
the interior was freed from 
taxation, and given a new 
port at Chinde, the Protec- 
eee, oe. torate advanced rapidly, so 
ON THE UPPER SHIRE: A SCENE ON THE RIVER rapidly indeed that it has 
IN THE WAKE OF A STEAMER. outstripped its trade facilities. 
For, like the St. Lawrence 
the western part of German East Afric route, which penetrates to the heart of 
have no outlet to the sea except by way British North America, the Zambesi, 
of the lakes, Shiré and Zambesi. Hence Shiré, and Nyasa route is not perfect 
there is a transit trade, which is _ without the assistance of the engineer. 
yearly growing more profitable. More- Inthe Dominion, millions have been spent 
over, British Central Africa is the home on a system of canals, which makes a 


of a native population millions strong. navigable highway from the Atlantic to 
That British 
capital 
should be 
shy of a field 
so promising 
speaks badly 
for British 
enterprise. 
The truth is, 
until lately 
British 
colonies 
were un- 
popular. 
Frantic 
efforts were 
made to 
capture new 
markets, and 
money found 
for every 


Photo. by A. L. Cn. 
project in ON THE OVERLAND JOURNEY BETWEEN THE UPPER AND LOWER SHIRE. 
every part of Method of conveying large and heavy material through Tsetse Fly Belt 





THE AFRICAN LAKES CORPORATION TRACTION-ENGINE, EMPLOYED BETWEEN 
BLANTYRE AND MATOPE, ON THE UPPER SHIRE. 


Duluth, a distance of over two thousand 
miles. In Central Africa, circumstances 
demand that the connecting links shall 
be railways. From the mouth of the 
Zambesi to the northern end of Tangan- 
yika it is thirteen hundred miles. From 
Chinde, the 


most im- 
portant 
tributary oi 
the Zambesi, 
is navigable 
to its source, 
whichis 
Lake Nyasa. 
This fine 
body of water 
is three 
hundred and 
fifty miles 
long. At the 
end of it 
there is 
another 
break in the 
line of com- 
munication, 
for between 
it aa 6 
Tanganyika there is a portage of two 
hundred and ten miles, beyond which 
is the lake, eight hundred miles long. 
Everywhere else in our African Empire 
railways are imperative ; but here we have 
a line of communication extending for 


Photo. by A. L. Cn. 





ocean port, 
to Chiromo, 
the river 
port, which 
stands at 
the junction 
of the Shiré 
andthe Ruo, 
navigation is 
continuous. 
Here, how- 
ever, there is 
a break 
owing to the 
Murchison 
Falls, which 
necessitates 
sixty miles 
of land 
carriage to 
Matope. 
From this 
point the 
Shiré, the 
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ON THE UPPER SHIRE: DRY DOCK EXCAVATED FOR THE BUILDING OF THE 
STEAM-SHIP ‘“‘ QUEEN VICTORIA”? AT MATOPE. 
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Photo. by A. L. Cn. 
COFFEE-PICKING IN BLANTYRE DISTRICT, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Photo. by A. L. On. 
COFFEE-PLANTATION WORKERS WATERING NURSERY PLANTS IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
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of which the late Mr. Stevenson 
contributed £4000 — is high, 
healthy, and free from the 
tsetse fly, bullock-wagons might 
be employed to the same end— 
at any rate, until such time as 
the railway is built. The sixty- 
mile portage past the Murchison 
Rapids is also worked by native 
carriers. Some ten or fifteen 
years ago the African Lakes 
Corporation, whose achieve- 
ments in Central Africa can 


Photo. by A. L. Cn. 


VICTORIA AVENUE, IN BLANTYRE. 


thirteen hundred miles of which only two 
hundred and. sixty demand land carriage. 
The two lakes will float any ship that was 
ever built, the rise and fall of the tide is 
almost imperceptible, and there is excel- 
lent coal close to the shore, as well as 
stores of iron in the vicinity. It is the 
cheapest trade route on the continent. 

At present, land transport is carried on 
by means of native porters, who earn 
nearly all the calico they use in this way. 
Frequent caravans leave Karonga Station, 
at the north end of Lake Nyasa, for 
Abercorn, at the south end of Lake 
Tanganyika, carrying trade goods, pro- 
visions, etc., and returning with ivory. As 
the road they traverse—the road made by 
the African Lakes Corporation, to the cost 





Photo. by A. L. Cn. 
A COFFEE-TREE IN FULL 
BLOOM. 


hardly be over-estimated, 

made a good road through 

the Shiré Highlands from 

Katunga, below the 

cataracts, to Matope, be- 

yond them ; and over this 

road hundreds of loads are 

carried every week. 

Bullock - carts also trade 

between these two stations 

and Blantyre, the com- 

mercial capital of the Pro- 

Photo. by A. L. Cn. F ie " - tectorate. At Chinde, 
A COFFEE-PLANTATION IN THE BLANTYRE DISTRICT. owing to the shallowness 
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of the stream, goods are transhipped from 
ocean steamers and placed on_ barges, 
which are towed up the river by light 
draught 

ster n- 

wheelers, 

specially 

built for the 

purpose. The 

barges are 

not towed | on ee ee 
astern, but ‘ Se 
lashed along- Basak ry ca 
side the 

steamer, 
which in this 
way can take 
up as many 
as four 
barges, two 
on each side, 
carrying 
eighty or ninety tons of cargo, and not 
drawing more than 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. gin. 
at the deepest part. All the year round 
these steamers can reach Chiromo, and 


for at least half the year Katunga, which 

is only thirty miles from Blantyre. From 

this centre goods are distributed within a 
radius of 
fifteen hun- 
dred_ miles, 
partly by 
water and 
partly by 
means of 
native 
carriers. 

It will thus 
be readily 
seen that 
Central 
Africa’s 
most press- 
ing need is 


a railway 
Photo. by 8. Z. T. Co. — 


THE STERN-WHEELER “‘ POLYPODI’’ ON TRIAL. connecting 


Chiromo, 
Blantyre, and Matope. Mr. Sharpe, the 
able successor of Sir Harry Johnston, 
points out in a recent report that the 
** Protectorate has now almost reached the 
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MANDALA ESTATE, NEAR BLANTYRE, HEADQUARTERS OF THE AFRICAN LAKES CORPORATION. 
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limit of production and export” unless an 
iron road is laid past the Murchison Falls. 
As early as 1895 the necessity was recog- 
nised, and two different surveys were made 
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costly campaigns it 
given its little railway long ago. As 
it is, Lord Cranborne has declined to. 
commit the Government to assisting the 

scheme by a three per cent. 


would have beer 
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BOILER MOUNTED FOR TRANSPORT. 
See Opposite Page. 

in order to discover the most favourable 

route. But the Home Government has 


turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
colonists, which is disheartening when they 


remember what they have done. There 
are only about four hundred and fifty white 
settlers in the whole of Nyasaland. They 
pay their way, and they have built up a 
staple industry in coffee 


guarantee. A few years ago 
the cost would have been 
#70,000 or £80,000; now, 
owing to the rise in the price 
of materials, it would prob- 
ably be about £130,000. 

That the line will be built 
is certain, and that it will be 
a success equally so. How 
could it be otherwise, indeed, 
when it is bound to supply 
the missing link in the 
magnificent route to the 
heart of the African Conti- 
nent! Here is a chance for 
British capital, which has built 
up the railway system of 
the United States, to aid in developing 
the resources of a British colony at 
a profit. The present system of trans- 
port has completely broken down. 
There is a hopeless block on the river 
Shiré. Last November, at Chiromo and 
Katunga, a hundred thousand loads of 
goods were awaiting transport to Blantyre, 





which commands the high- 
est price in the world’s 
markets. In 1898 the total 
quantity exported was 
350tons; 1899, 1110 tons; 
and this year a further 
increase is anticipated. 
Equally gratifying are the 
trade returns. The value 
of the imports in 1899 
was more than double that 
of the previous year, and 
it did not include the 
transit trade with Northern 
Rhodesia, German East 
Africa, and the Congo 
State. Apparently, thrifty 
administration and _ pro- 
gress in the teeth of exceptional diffi- 
culties are not passports to the favour of 
the Home Government. Had the Pro- 
tectorate been the scene of long and 


Photo, by A. L. Ca. 
MONKEY BAY, ON LAKE NYASA, 


and by April the number had increased 
rather than diminished, owing to the rainy 
season. Not onlyis this state of things 
bad for trade; it hampers the coffee 
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Photo. by 8. Z. T. Co. 
THE HEAVIEST PIECE OF TRANSPORT YET ACCOMPLISHED ON THE ZAMBESI: THE BOILER OF A 
MISSIONARY-STEAMER CARRIED TO THE LAKES BY THE SHARRER ZAMBESI TRAFFIC COMPANY. 


Photo. by A. L. Cn. 
PORTERS ENGAGED IN CARRYING LOADS IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
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industry. More than a year ago the whole 
of the available labour supply of the Pro- 
tectorate, instead of working with their 
hands on the plantations, was engaged in 
transporting loads on their heads; hence 
it is very certain that, as usual, Englishmen 
will do for themselves what in other 


countries is left to the Government. 

The importance of the waterway may be 
estimated from the fact that already it 
Nyasaland is thus 


floats ships-of-war. 


WATERWAY OF THE FUTURE. 


system,” and was conveyed from Katunga 
to Fort Johnston, a distance of 150 miles, 
entirely by native porters. It is armed 
with quick-firing and machine guns, and is 
manned by four officers and a native crew, 
and is the finest boat on an African 
lake. 

The Zambesi beyond the Shiré is 
navigable only in a limited sense. Its 
course is broken by cataracts, which are 
due to the terrace-like formation of the 


Photo. by A. L. Un. 


CATTLE IN WEST NYASA, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


one of the few inland countries of the 
world which possesses a navy of its 
own. ‘True, there are only four ships all 
told, but they have no connection with the 
East African Squadron. They are the 
property of Nyasaland. One light draught 
boat is maintained on the Upper Shiré; 
three larger vessels are maintained on the 
lake. Headquarters ate at Fort Johnston, 
which is situated where the Shiré emerges 
from Nyasa. The latest addition to the 
fleet is the Gwendolyne,_a twin_- screw 
steamer of about a thousand-horse power. 
It was built at Greenwich oni thie “ plate 


interior of the continent. Of these the 
most famous are the glorious rainbow- 
marked Victoria Falls, which are more 
beautiful than Niagara and twice as high, 
with an equal volume of water—at any rate, 
in the rainy season. Another magnificent 
obstacle to navigation in the Zambesi is 
the Kariba Gorge. But there is no doubt 
that the river will play an important part 
in the growth of Northern Rhodesia when 
it becomes one of the granaries and 
grazing-grounds of the Empire. When the 
British capitalist ceases to follow phantom 
gold-mines, and gives up his mind to 
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healthier developments, great things may by the best American brands, cotton, 
be hoped of Central Africa. Oris it true, tea and sugar, rice, grain, copra, oil, 
as a shrewd Canadian has recently pointed seeds, and every known tropical fruit, it 
is obvious that 

are - eal -_ opportunities for 

y 4 safe investment 

will be practically 

endless. British 

merchants, too, 

might think ic 

worth their while 

to discover the 

reason why the vast 

quantities of calico 

used in Central 

Africa come, not 

from Manchester, 

but from Bombay. 

They might also 

examine the possi- 

bilities of the great 

waterway of the 

future, which is 

Suctn ty A. 2. On. destined to tap 
NYASA TO TANGANYIKA: NATIVE PORTERS ON THE STEVENSON ROAD. the trade of Africa 

from the Zambesi 

out, that the British capitalist only desires tothe Nile. For not only is there a line of 
to speculate with his money? Unlike the communication running ina north-westerly 
American, he no longer cares to create direction to the Soudan, which only 
industries. Should this be so, then, requires short railways to make it con- 
indeed, the leadership of England in the tinuous, but there are also lines running 
world is likely,soon 
to be a thing of 
the past. It is, 
however, only part 
of the truth. That 
such a_ tendency 
has been marked 
for some years is 
undeniable, but. it 
is finding a cor- 
rective in the 
fierce competition 
of Germany and 
the United States. 
When British 
Central Africa can 
produce the. finest 
coffee in the 
market, unlimited 
quantities of rub- 
ber, tobacco of a 
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. NATIVE PORTERS, MEN AND WOMEN, WAITING FOR LOADS AT KARONGA 
quality unsurpassed STATION FOR FIFE, 110 MILES DISTANCE OVERLAND. 
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east and west of it. Between Albert 
Nyanza and British East Africa is Victoria 
Nyanza. West of the south end of 
Tanganyika is Lake Mwero. West of 
Nyasa is Lake Bangweolo. When 
engineering skill has supplied the links, 
the Zambesi - Shiré - Nyasa - Tanganyika- 
Albert Nyanza waterway will be, as it were, a 
navigable river with navigable branches. If 
British interests in this magnificent system 
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There is nothing in ivory that  pro- 
motes slavery, nor is_ slavery tho 
creation of the Arab. He merely takes 
advantage of an_ existing institution 
in obedience to the law of supply and 
demand. Europe takes all the ivory that 
Africa can give her, and unless it is trans- 
ported to the coast by slaves, it will 
never reach the markets of the world 
at all. Hence the development of 
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NATURAL BRIDGE MADE BY A TREE’S BEING FELLED WHERE IT STOOD. 


are properly pushed, the whole of the 
trade that now centres at Ujiji, and is 
from there borne overland, will find its 
way to Chinde. 

The slave trade of Central Africa is a 
fine subject for the eloquence of free- 
born Britons with more sentimentality 


than common-sense. They want it done 
away with by force of arms, to render the 
possession of ivory carried by slaves illegal, 
to root out the Arab dealer. They forget 
that he is driven to forced labour because 
he has no other means of transport. 


Central Africa’s water system of car- 
riage is destined to do more for the 
destruction of the slave trade than any 
other factor of civilisation. It is already 
at an end in the Protectorate, because 
legitimate trade has taken its place; and 
the same will be true of the regions east 
and west of Tanganyika the moment 
cheap carriage, capital, and sound 
business principles unite in developing 
them. As a cwilising agency in Africa, 
the great waterway of the future takes 
first place. 
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